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THE REGENTS’ NEW SYLLABUS 


The following books are the only ones which fully 
meet the New York Regents’ new requirements 
in Elementary and Advanced English : 


MAXWELL’S ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENCLISH CRAMMAR. @& ; 


By WitttaM H. Maxwe tt, Pu.D., Supt. of Public Schools, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 12mo, cloth, 327 pages, 60 cents. 


Designed for use in the last two years of the Grammar School, or as a full 
High School course, it embraces all the theory and practice necessary for thcse 
grades. It is clear, ful’, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its treatment of 





A Great Catalogue 


Over 2,000 volumes are described 
in the 21 sections of our Des- 
criptive Catalogue. These are 
ae: separately. The sub- 


ects are: 


old authorities, and yet ready to adopt new definitions and new forms when 1, Reading 


the innovation is a real improvement. One chapter is devoted to word forma- 
tion and derivation, thus restoring word analysis to its proper place as a de- 


partment of grammar. 


WHAT WORDS SAY. A practical analysis of Words for use in Elemen- | 9. English Language 


. Arithmetics 


. History 


2 
3 

4 

&: Geography 
7 

8. Spelling 


10. Drawing 


' tary Schools by JoHN KENNEDY. Price, 45 cents. | Music 


(From the Journal of Education.) The author has chosen a capital sub- 
ject for a thoroughly sensible volume on the analysis of words. Words are 


classical student a syllable is a primary word which does the work of a word» 


and the many syllables of a word say many things 


edge of the primal meaning of each syllable does the sense of a word become 
exact and complete. The what and the why of words depend upon what the 
sjllables say. Such knowledge is the key to what the words say. It is needless 
to Suppose that one must spend years in classical study to understand the hid- 
den language of a word; indeed, with a litile care and the use of a work on 
word analysis a child ought to have this insight into words before he leaves the 
grammar school." It should be begun very early in school life. The college 


; and only through a knowl- > 
. Elocution 


. Supplementary Reading 


. Higher Mathematics 
. Penmanship, etc, 


12. Book-keeping 
. Ancient Language 
. pe pas Language 
» ocience 
what they say; they speak to the scholar through their syllables, To the Q 16. Botany 


. Philosophy, Psychology, ete, 
. Civics and Economics 
. Pedagogy, Records, etc. 





CONKLIN’S ENCLISH CRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

By BENJAMIN Y. CoNKLIN. 12m0, cloth, 296 pages, 65 cents, 

This is a practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Grammar 
is presented in an easy, natural, and progressive way. Repetition is, as far as 
possible, avoided; but the sentences throughout are so graded that their 
analysis brings in a constant review, and at any point of progress the learner 
is master of the subject as far as treated. It compasses the entire range of 
the usual two-book course, 


ASTEM DICTIONARY OF THE ENCLISH LANQUAGE, for use 
in Elementary Schools, by Joun Kgnnepy. Price, $1.00. 

(From the New Orleans, La., Zimes-Demecrat.) To make stem values 
the basis of word study necessitates a means of general stem reference, and 
this work is prepared with a view of supplying this need. The principle stems 
of the language are presented in alphabetical sequence, together with the value 
ofeach. Where a stem has a secondary or derived sense, the primary value 
is given first, and after that the line of transition into the secondary or derived 
use. In convection with each stem is given a list of its principal applications, 
together with such parenthetical remarks as might be helpful in connecting the 
stem value with the present use of the word. Holding that a dictionary with- 
out diction wou'd be a misnomer, the author has introduced a large number 


. Maps and Charts 

On application, we will mail 
those which interest you. 

American Book Company 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


student needs this prior knowledge to aid in the classical work as much as the non-classical student to} of quotations from standard authors for the purpose of illustrating the use of words by masters 


| 


aid him in reading and spelling. One of the healthful signs of the times is a tendency to have more of language. The foot notes are often of great interest as well as value in the clear understand- 


and more of such work. 


jing of the word. 


Specimen copies of these books will be sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States on receipt of price. Correspondence cordially invited. 


See last page. Please mention the JounNnAL or EnucatTto®. 


New York 
Cincinvrati 
Chicago 


American Book Company 

















THE SHELDON SERIES. | 


THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 


Sbeldon’s Modern School Readers. 

Sheldon’s Arithmetics, 

Sheldon's Algebras. 

Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic 

Olney's New Elementary Geometry. 

Shaw's New History of Hog. Literature 

Avery's First Principles of Natural Phi 
losophy. - [New Ed) 

Avery's Blements of Natural Philosophy. 

Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Avery's Complete Chemistry. 

Sheidon's Word Studies. [Rhetoric. 

Patterson's Advanced Grammar and 





Patterson’s Hlements of Grammar and 
Composition. 

Stoddard's New Intellectual Arithmetic. 

A New Series of German Text-Books, 
By Prof. H. J. 8cum11z, Elements of the German 
Language, First and Second books now ready. 

Hill's Elements of Rhetoric and Compo. 

Hill’s Elements of Logic. [sition. 

Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 

Aden’s Science of Government. 

Wayland's Political Economy. Revised. 

Chapin’s First Principles of Political 
Economy, 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. Kk. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Its ‘Success Already Assured. 


PHYSICS BY EXPERIMENT 


An Elementary Trext- Book for Schoole. 
By EDWARD R. SHAW, Pa. D., 
Prin. of Yor “ers (N.Y) High School, and Lecturer, School of Pedagogy, University of the City of New York. 
About 320 pages. Cloth, 12mo. Price for Introduction, $1.00. 

This book makes the study of physics tascinating to the poem It offers especial op ortunity for man- 
ual training in a subject that above all other should be taught practically. It cultivates observation, leads 
the student to reasovu upo’ what he observes to develop invention in devising new ways of showing the 
application of laws, and to make the knowledge gained readily available for use, Following the expert- 
ment isa full text. in which the laws observed are stated and discussed. Problems and questions accum 


pany the sections ana ¢hapters. , 
Excepting the air pump the necessary apparatus for performi-g the experimen‘s may be had at an ex- 


pense not exceeding $15.00, 
Specimen pages, showing the plan of the work and the character of the illustrations, will be sent on 
application. Copies for examination can be had at the introduction price. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 





fi. I. SMITH, 6 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, C 


HELSEA, MERIDEN, BROOKLYN, CHARLESTON, and 


hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country, are using 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


with the most satisfactory results. 
nials to its merits as a text-book. 


The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying evidences of tts success, and testimo- 
Sample copy sent for 50 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


THEIOMPSON, BROWN ce& CO. Publishers. Boston. 





SHORT-HA 


ND. 


Interest in the study of Phonography, both in the schools of to-day and 
among private learners, has been growing steadily for some time past. In 
many High Schools throughout the country it has been regularly incor- 


porated in the course of study, and the results so far attained are regarded as very satisfactory. 


To all who expect to become proficient and master the subject 


quickly and thoroughly we 


Mr. Munson’s book is based on a new system of practical Phonog- 
raphy, which has advanced so rapidly in popular favor that it has now 
become the most popular system in America. 
old have been converted to the new system becaus: 
its fundamental principles and the completeness of its pr 
The number of new Phonographers who have acquired 
Munson’s CoMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER con 


is legion. 


wish to recommend . 


Many adherents of the 


cause of the simplicity of ; 
actical adaptation to the requirements of the verbatim reporter. 


their first and only knowledge of Short-hand from this source 
tains two hundred and forty-one pages, is bound in Cloth, and 


The Complete Phonograplier and Reporters’ Guide; an Indactive 
Expositon of Phonograpby, with its application to all Branches 
of Reporting, and Affording the Fullest Instruction to those who 
have not the Assistance of an Oral Teacher. By James E. MUN- 
SON, Official Stenographer New York Superior Court, etc., etc. 


r tpaid, on receipt of $1.50. 2 are 
" ilnGoeusice teadimmnc! Scect™ and College Text-Books and Works of Reference will be forwarded on application. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, September, 1891. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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Em™MER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 




















SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
{ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many yedrs we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
ut 
We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 











PIs 
Cheucals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
















Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS MFG COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington St., Boston. 


MAGIC | 
ANTERNS 


and VIEWS for ¥ 


XHIBITIONS, 


Ty oo 
Our 3-Wick LAMP, 
Mint Great light. Nosmoke. A Lime 
Py Light thatis quiet. Both lights 
/ more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue 


C. T. MILLIGAN, *2RStssestanre® 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SALARIED PEOPLE find the Building and 
: Loan Association 
way of Saving and Investing Money is the t for 
them of any known method. It is safe and profitable, 
and money can be withdrawn any time at short notice. 
Pays nearly three times as well as an ordinary savings 
bank. Three million dollars annually are thus in- 
vested in Philadelphia. Pamphlet on the subject 

MF. MEWHALL, 533 Orexel Guliding, Philadelphia, Pa, 




















“ My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—J1mes Russell Lowell, 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital prine'ples of the Ox 
rm, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 
Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu- 
The formula is printed ou the label. 


Prepared according 
Brain and Wheat Ge 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from 
factured from minerals in the laboratory. 









For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 
Descriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 
The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
f Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 
—vT fo Naive Consumption. It restores, and sustains in 
free. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) LK O. 
eens West Soh Bt. ‘Avoid imitations and substitutes, e 
None genuine without this signature printed ov thelabel: [&- 
the Dry-ether, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock.| 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 


STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 





UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace 
ELECTRICAL, andy. ova F 

CHEMICAL | 2 Oo Pewee ee 
APPARATUS. | NOW. 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
ccHiNE IN'USE FOR SCHOOLS, — ceaa'ana’Siate Penctts 


MACHINE IN USE 
For Sale by Manufactured by 
G.S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Leominster, Mass. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. | Bend for Ot  Seuat mEe 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 








W. A. OLMSTED, 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOUTS 203, 404, 604 B.F., 351, 
STEEL PENS. 


170, GO1 E. F., 332, 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


New Enaland Wureau of Gducation. 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








What our Patrons Say of Us: 


From Hon. JoHNEatOoN, Pres. Marietta College, and for 16 years U. S. Com. of 
Education : — ¥rom my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I should not expect any 
man in the country to excel him in selecting the right teacher for the right place. 





“ We are greatly pleased with Miss K ,the| “Ihave accepted the school at Watertown; of 
teacher you have selected and sent to us, and which vacancy you notified me; salary, $500. 
apprehend that further acquaintance will con-| Will send you commission within a month.” 

firm us in our first impressions as to her ability.”| Sudbury, Mass. Miss R. B. B. 


Webster, Mass, HN S. GOUL ° : 
i tere Larger jou SOULD, a “Tam well pleased with the school you secured 
Select and send mea teacher of Latin and for me, and the town and people as well. I thank 
French, at once. I can trust you to make the se-| you for your valuable assistance.” 
lection, for you have always served me well.” ’ Hamstead, N. H, ; W.D.R 


Prin, F. L. PATTEE. - 
“You have shown great activity and prompt- 


Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, N. H. ‘ ges 
“TI have been elected teacher of languages in ness in netiying a of vacancies, and f thask 
you most heartily. 


the high school here, at $1200 salary, and have! + 
the pleasure of sending you $60, the amount of Bast Orange, M. }: E. R. P. 
“T have registered in several agencies, in this 


your commission. Please accept my thanks for 
your valuable service.” part of the country, but have more confidence In 
| you than any other.” 


New Haven, Conn. B. B. H. } 
“One good agency, like yours is to be fully de- Fort Collins, Col. M. B. 
pended upon, and the man who registers with you|_ “I have accepted the position in Memphis, 


is ‘level headed.’ I consider your Bureau the Tenn., which you secured for me; salary, $900, 
best in existence.” | Thanks for your efficient service in my behalf.” 


Waterford, N. F. * S Auburndale, Mass. Miss S. G. F. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





A JOURNAL OF THE 
IMPORTANT EVENTS, 





DISCOVERIES, ETC., 
ror THRE SCHOOL-ROOM., 
The plan of this paper is to give a clear idea of what és got in this w 
: ‘ going on in this world from month to month. 
better than any newspaper for the teacher because affairs of small consequence are given but little igs it 
is fitted for use in the school-room. Every line may be read by pupils. It is pure, clear, bright, suggestive. It 
a er mene ~ aectal ew to pupils.” . Will be of immense service in rendering the pupils wide- 
d aware of w *% going on in the world around them. To the teacher it giv: re 
connected review of the current events of the past month with numerous suggestions ante wehingoae 


Published 10 months a year, from Sept. to June. Price, 30 cents a year. 


L. KELLOGG & CO. New York and Chicago, 


~ 
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K| N f) 7 p ( A RTE N = SCHERMERHORN A 00 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES) * NEW YORK.” 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
DOR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 


. my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines, 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway, N. V 





| ASENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 
i 


Inherited by few, is pure blood, free 
from hereditary taint. Catarrh, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, Scrofula, 
and many other maladies born in 
the blood, can be effectually eradi- 
cated only by the use of powerful 
alteratives. The standard specific 
for this purpose —the one best 
known and approved—is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the compound, con- 
centrated extract of Honduras sar- 
saparilla, and other powerful altera- 
tives. 
“T consider that I have been 


SAVED 


several hundred dollars’ expense, by using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and would strongly 
urge all who are troubled with lameness or 
rheumatic pains to give itatrial. I am sume 
it will do them permanent good, as it has 
done me.”’—Mrs. Joseph Wood, West Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Dr. J. W. Shields, of Smithville, Tenn., 
says: “I regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the 
best blood medicine on earth, and know of 
many wonderful cures effected by its use.” 


‘For many years I was laid up with Serof- 
ula, no treatment being of any benefit. At 
length I was recommended to give Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a trial. I did so, and 


By Taking 
about a dozen bottles, was restored to per- 
fect health — weighing 230 pounds—and am 
now a believer in the merits of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.”” — James Petsy, Mine Boss, Breck- 
enridge Coal Co. (Limited), Victoria, Ky. 

“ My niece, Sarah A. Losee, was for years 
afflicted with scrofulous humor in the blood. 
About 18 months ago she began to use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking three 
bottles was completely cured.”’— E. Caffall, 
P. M., Losee, Utah. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Aes pe by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six botties, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States 
J. LL. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston. Mass. 


An Extraordinary Razor. 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as mever to require grivding, 
aud hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro- 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo hanale; 
$3.00 in ivory. tee 3 razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the ae | place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C.O. D. 


CIFFORD’S 
AIR-TICHT 
INKWELL. 
The only air-tight Ink-well 
made, an be easily at- 
teched to any school desk, 
Sample, postpaid, 25 cts. 


TARR’S 
NOISELESS 


POINTER. 
Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. Sample, 25 cts. 


SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE. 
Can be attached to any school desk. Sample, 25 cts. 


Dustless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Slate and Composition Blackboards, Stand- 
ard School Shades, Ktc., Etc. 

Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y, 
61 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 5 Somerazet St., Boston. 
Foot Power 


Barnes’ Machinery. 


Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustria 
and Manual Training 
Schools. { Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F.& JOHN BARNES CO., 
949 RUBY STRERT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
































Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y- 
OWES BELLS. 


___a" GEEU ROE 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


pelle of Frese Copper and Tin tor Charertt 
100) ire _— Forms, 
WARRANTED sent Free. 
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“SARAH ANN MIRANDA.” 


To the Board of Education 
A fair young maiden came. 
And she had an air of sweetness, 
And of delicate completeness ; 
A most rare and classic creature, 
And she craved a place as teacher ; 
Then the board, with breath suspended, 
Asked the charming maiden’s name. 


Eyes of soulfal blue bent on them, 
Till their hearts went pit-a-pat. 
Made she answer (little knew she 
It had better been Jerushy) ; 
** Kittie Brown from Vassar College, 
With my range of useful knowledge, 
I am sure that [ can please you.”’ 
Bat the board like statues sat. 


To the Board of Education 
A raw boned maiden came. 
This antique-in form-and-feature, 
This attenuate weird creature, 
Robed in bifurcated raiment, 
With an eye to future payment, 
Like King Solomon made answer 
When the board required her name. 


Eyes transversely bent upon them 

In a most bewildering way. 
Capping college law completely, 
Made she answer most discreetly : 

** Pet names, as you must opine, sirs, 

To no document I sign, sirs, 

And I’m pleased to say my name is 

Sarah Ann Miranda Gray.’’ 


So sweet Kittie was rejected ; 

Wrecked her pedagogic dream, 
Turned to snow her rosy blushes, 
By a fate that young life crushes, 
And her rival, tall and scraggy, 
In ber garments loose and baggy, 

Cross-eyed Sarah Ann Miranda 

In the schoolroom reigned supreme. 


New York Sun, Henry A. H. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





H. M. James, Omaha: A teacher who cannot control 


by moral forces has little real influence. 


Supt W. S. Eversoie, Wooster, O: The cultured 
mind and the pure heart constitute the American title to 


nobility. 


Supt. Witt 8S. Monror, Pasadena, Cal.: The study 
of English should take the place of much of the work 


devoted to the textbook readers. 


Supt. Coannina Fotsom, Dover, N. H.: The gradu- 
ate of a city training school should stand solely on her 


merits in competing for a position in her own city. 


Supt. A. B. Potanp, Jersey City, N. J.: If properly 
placed before him, the dullest boy will find satisfaction in 


pouring over the pages of even a book of statistics. 


Epwarp M. Warren, La Moure, N. D.: Discipline 
is a cultivation of the sense of honor among the pupils 


rather than the infliction of punishment for misdeeds. 


Suprr. W. H. Sanperson, North Attleboro, Mass.: 
The only legitimate use of rank cards is to give the par- 
ent the teacher’s estimate of the child’s work and conduct 


in school. 


Prin. C. I. Hays, Highlands, Col.: A marked taste 
and ability for mathematics and an aversion to language 
studies is not an indication that the latter should be en- 


tirely neglected. 


Surr. Orton C. Scort, Oskaloosa, Ia.: The teacher 
should be himself and original (not a pedant nor a crank), 
and one who assimilates his mental food after a timely and 
careful process of digestion, so that he may make and 
get the most possible good out of himself, his pupils, and 
his time. 


Anna C. Brackert, New York: There is nothing so 
sure to steady the nerves of the fretful and excitable 
child as regular school work in the hands of a real 
teacher. Many a child who is celebrated for dangerous 
fits of temper at home becomes entirely transformed 
under the influence of such a school. 








THE GOLDEN AGE FOR WOMEN. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


A book which I have just been reading, by William 
Andrews, F.R. N.S, of England, a well-known historical 
and archeological writer on “Old Time Punishments,” 
has emphasized, in my mind, the pleasure of living, for a 
woman in the nineteenth century. 

I remember having a conversation with Mr. Darant, 
the founder of Wellesley College, to whom all American 
women owe a debt of gratitude, on the changed condition 
of affairs in society. Now a girl goes to college and her 
brother goes into business to earn a living; formerly he 
went to college and she taught school to support him 
while he was studying. 

“Will women of superior education marry men of infe- 
rior education ?’”’ was asked. 

Possibly they will not wish to,” was his reply; ‘but 
they do, nevertheless. Give woman the best education 
possible, and the man will be helped by it, the children 
stimulated, and the community elevated.” There is, in 
America at least, a courtesy shown to women, an appreci” 
ation of her mental capacity and the charm of her com- 
panionship, that should be recognized gratefully by our 
sex. College doors have been opened to her. Colleges 
have been built for her, largely by men. The press asso- 
ciations of the country give her equal privileges. She 
preaches, she doctors, she writes, she carries forward 
great philanthropic movements, and she wins hearts just 
the same as ever. Perhaps men feared at first that she 
would lose a little of her womanliness and gentleness, but 
she has not lost these charms. 

Her power is acknowledged. Disraeli makes the 
Princess of Tivoli say to Lothair, in speaking of the re- 
markable Teodora, “ You have been fortunate in your 
youth to have become acquainted with a great woman. 
It develops all a man’s powers, and gives him a thousand 
talents.” 

Again, he says in Coningsby, “No clever and refined 
woman, with her quick perception, and nice criticism that 
never offends our self-love, had ever given him that edu- 
cation that is more precious than universities. The mild 
suggestions of a sister, the gentle raillery of some laugh- 
ing cousins, are also advantages not always appreciated 
at the time, but which boys, when they have become men, 
often think over with gratitude and a little remorse at 
the ungracious spirit in which they were received.” 

Again, in Henrietta Temple, he says: “Few great 
men have flourished, who, were they candid, would not 
acknowledge the vast advantages they have experienced 


CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION. 
BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


[APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.*} 


The capability of the imagination for development in 
various directions is very great. It is a faculty used by 
children at an early age, but yet only in its simpler forms. 
They are not possessed of the materials for its exercise in 
its higher forms, nor are they sufficiently developed in 
other directions to be able to guide its higher operations 
effectively. Contrary to a commonly received theory, its 
power constantly increases, with proper treatment, up to 
the time of the greatest development of the other mental 
faculties. And yet, like any other faculty of the mind, 
it may be dwarfed by inaction. 

The necessity for its systematic education may be in- 
ferred from what has been said of its uses. If it plays 
so important a part in all the great departments of men- 
tal activity, and if it is capable of improvement, it fol- 
lows that its improvement should be systematically planned 
and cared for in every system of education. It has been 
looked upon, especially in staid old New England, as a 
dangerous faculty. This view has no doubt arisen from 
the bad uses to which it has been put. But we might as 
well condemn reason, because men reason effectively for 
bad ends, as to condemn imagination on similar grounds. 
All mental power is the source of evil, if applied to evil 
purposes ; but the remedy is not in preventing the devel- 
opment of mental power, but rather in the harmonious 
development of all the mental faculties ; so that the ex- 
cessive and misapplied use of one faculty will be hindered 
by the proper activity of the others. 

In considering the conditions under which the develop- 
ment of the imagination can be most effectively pro- 
moted, it is to be constantly borne in mind that this is a 
representative faculty ; and that, consequently, its action, 
at any stage of its development, is conditioned upon tke 
proper antecedent action of the presentative faculties. 
So that the essential condition of the education of the im- 
agination is the storing of the mind with numerous, va- 
ried ideas, and so connecting these ideas that, under the 
laws of association, they will return to consciousness in 
the right order. 

If the imagination is to be usel in any particular de- 
partment of science, or art, the ideas essex t al to progress 
in that department are to be industriously aquired. An 
inventor is to work in the line of his proposed invention, 
until his mind is filled with all known ideas and com- 
binations of ideas on the matter which he purposes to 
improve. The invention of the telephone was no partic - 
ular surprise to the friends of Mr. Bell, who knew what 
he had already done. He seems to have made himself 
familiar with all known processes of transmitting effects 
from place to place by electricity, and to have kept him- 
self well acquainted with all the special op»ations car- 
ried on by all the great electricians of the world. He 
knew not only the special departments in which they 
were at work, but, so far as he could ascertain, the 
exact nature of the progress that each had made. Some- 
time before his great discovery was made, bis attention 
was directed to the use to be made of the interruption of 
electric currents, particularly to the breaking and closing 
of currents by means of sound waves. All this led him 
to the very threshold of his invention, a position which, 
without this knowledge, he never could have occupied. 











in the earlier years of their career from the spirit and 
sympathy of woman..... How many an official port | 
folio would never have been carried had it not been for 
her sanguine spirit and assiduous love! How many a 
depressed and despairing advocate has clutched the Great | 
Seal, and taken his precedence before princes, borne | 
onward by the breeze of her inspiring hope, 
by the sunshine of her prophetic smile! ... A female 
friend, aimable, clever, and devoted, is a possession more 
valuable than parks and palaces; and, without such a 








. a . 
muse, few men can succeed in life, none be content. 


So one who is to make much progress in the discovery 


of new geometrical demonstrations needs, first of all, to 


become familiar with geometrical forms, modes of repre- 


sentation, the nature of demonstration, the various devices 
to which mathematicians resort for assisting the repre- 
and illumined |S¢@tative powers, and especially with numerous exam- 
ples of all sorts of demonstrations. Then, perchance, 
some new combination of forms may occur to him, which 
will suggest some new demonstration of truth. 
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pean .- . HERS).| The time of the lesson has been used, and the children 

‘a oe seat gd pe » an age | Lowe poy ORR LEKRONS sod yy t=" have learned this, that there are many leaves which they 
painter, the musician, the astronomer, the P , P as RY SARAH L. ARNOLD. do not know growing near home, and that they need to 
and the schoolmaster, if they are to use the imagination oo . eI the right names in order to describe them to one an- 
for the invention of what is to be pleasing, instructive, or} There is ample material for many leseons in October’s | 'earn _— yr Pris ; “y ; 
useful. It would be interesting to trace the special prep-|leaves, with their gold and crimson, thalg-qlives aphiotew, Beme of these terms they, Game. saener ip. this 
aration needed by each. But what has been said of the|browns. Beauty of color is added to beauty of form, and | lesson. 2 hae sak d child 
special preparation for the use of the imagination in in-|the children will delight in both. We will not forget the If the lesson has conaee Ss P -— 7m een to 
vention and mathematics must suffice. Until you cease|simple purpose of our lessons,—to win the children to realize that there is a new go Ps ‘ soa to - = in the 
to sympathize with the Israelites who were required to/ greater enjoyment in the beauty about them, and to make my ad ve apd a a ren b 5 Ieeldes’s - 




















make bricks without straw, till your carpenter can build a/them desirous of new knowledge of their every day sur- 
So these lessons will not attempt to lead to 


house without bricks or wood, till the smith can forge |roundings. 
classification or technical terms, but will aim to inspire 


an interest which will prepare the way for a more care- 
Spare |ful study by and by. 


without metal, and the shoemaker can make shoes with- 
out leather, do not expect valuable results from an imag- 
ination working without a proper store of ideas. 
the little ones the confusion and pain resulting from an 


attempt to construct descriptions either of men or things |season. 
without careful preparation. 


the detxils need not be so carefully planned ; her experi- 


whose attributes are to them still unknown. 
With all the necessary preparation made, how shall 








this faculty be trained so that its power to do and its/ence has been in itself a preparation. 


Monday’s lesson should have been made ready in good 
No teacher can afford to take up any lesson 
For the experienced teacher 


Bat that will not 


facility in doing shall be best developed ? Systematically, |render illustration unnecessary, and illustration involves 
moderately, regularly, habitually call this power into|preparation. Do not hope to awaken interest and lead 


action. In a word, exercise is the only method. 


the pupils to good work unless you are willing to do faith- 


In attempting to apply this method, it is well to remem-|ful, earnest work in preparing your own lessons. 


ber the distinction in the two modes of action of the 


The talks about the October flowers have opened the 


faculty, pointed out before, and named the passive, and|eyes of teacher as well as children. The trees have new 


the active or creative imagination. 


messages for her. 


She comes to Monday’s lesson with 


I suggest, as sample work for the exercise of the pas-|her hands filled with leaves and a ready enthusiasm 


sive imagination: 1. Picturing out whatever you present|speaking in eye and voice. 


The children have remem- 


to the children in words so clearly that they can see it|bered Friday’s request, it is to ba hoped, and have their 


distinctly with the mind’s eye, and then requiring them|hands full, too. 


to picture in their own minds whatever they attempt to 
reproduce in words for you. 2. Reading poetry. ‘This 
must of course treat of what, in its elements, is well-known 
to them; so that they can easily picture what the poet 
has painted. Here the imagination is often much quick- 
ened by an inquiry from the teacher as to how the person 
described really looked, the color of his clothes, the sound 
of his voice, and the like. 3. The describing, by chil- 
dren, of the various objects represented in pictures. To 
these exercises may be added any which recall, one by 
one, or group by group, ideas to be combined into what 
ave to the children new forms ; for example, the arrange- 
ment of the trees in a garden, or of the furniture in a 
room. 

Among the exercises suitable for training the active 
imagination may be mentioned: 1. The use of building 
blocks. Here only the general purpose is to be suggested ; 
while the child is left free to work out his own plan in 
his own way. 2. Exercises in design. Here, too, the 
general purpose is to be indicated by the teacher; as, a 
design for wall paper. Otherwise the work is aimless, 
and not educating. 3. The telling of original stories by 
the children. In this they shovld be held to the narra- 
tion of some tale that is consistent, and that has some re- 
lation to the activities and duties of actual life. Do not 
let the stories be the result of mere idle dreaming. 4. 
Composition writing. 


If the oral work has been well} — 
done, this will be simply a new form of what has already | elves will have a double interest. 


The specimens which they find for them- 
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Here are oak, maple, 


been performed. One thing here should be constantly] and ash, bireh, poplar and beech, pine, cedar and hem- 
watched, and that is the tendency to extravagance. An|iock. The elm and the locust are represented, the horse- 
imaginative composition should always be consistent.| chestnut and the linden, the hickory and the chestnut. 


The preparation of a synopsis of the work in advance of 


Begin with what the children know,—a rule that may 


the execution has a tendency to secure both moderation safely be applied in all your teaching. Let them name 


and consistency. 
intellectual and moral excellence. 


6. The formation of ideal standards of | for you the different leaves which they have brought. 
The simple question,| Place the famil! . ones by themselves, those which are 


What would you like to be when you are a man? will! unfamiliar being laid in another group. If you find, as 
often stimulate a child to conceive a higher life, after you doubtless will, that some of the pupils know much 


which he will constantly strive. 


best of his live, not the best of yours. 
problems. 
mathematics. 
and demands harmony and consistency. 


But the greatest reliance is to be placed upon the habit- they say. 


meen af : But remember that his| more than the rest, lead them to tell how they distinguish 
ideal must be a child's ideal; it must be made from the] one leaf from another. 


In their endeavor to lead their 


5 ; . 

: d. Invention of neighbors to see the characteristics of the leaves, they 
This may be made be valuable exercise 1) will observe more closely themselves, and see more clearly 
It requires adaptation to a special purpose, | because they must state definitely. 


“The elm leaf has one point and the maple has five,” 
“The veins on the maple leaf seem to start 


ually clear and distinct conception in the mind of what-|from the end of the stem, and in the elm leaf their is one 
ever is to be expressed by the children; and, as a means large vein in the middle, with smaller ones branchin 
to this end, the habitual describing of objects and events|from it.” Now we come to the need of words which ted 


by the teacher in such order and with such clearness that|have not used before. 


they are pictured vividly in the minds of the pupils. 








“The point” of the elm leaf is 


the apex ; the large vein is the mid vein; such veining is 


on called “feather veining.” Find the apex of the birch 
The Best Teaching of each subject and the best adminis- |Jeaf, of the chestnut, of the oak. The edges of the maple 


tration of the schools of the country will be presented 
from actual study of the schools by Mr. Winship who will 


and oak leaves are cut in, to make several large “ points.” 


visit schools for the special purpose of knowing the latest | These are lobes. How many lobes h ? 
and best things that are being done in city and oountr¥|y 0. oak leaf ? Wiis’ oon bem ot ma os om leaf ! 
. Tr io ear | 





schools. 


son. It is very probable that the teacher herself needs to 
study carefully the leaves which she brings to this exer- 
cise. There is a little book prepared by Miss Youmans, 
and called the The First Book of Botany, which will an- 
swer your questions about shapes and names. You will 
find it a help in studying the leaf forms. 

Bring to the class for Tuesday the maple and elm leaf, 
and have the children draw both. As they draw, teach 
them to name petiole, blade, apex, base, veins, and mar- 
gin. Then compare the two. Which has the longer 
petiole? Which is lobed? Which is feather veined ? 
How do the margins differ? Which has a notched mar- 
gin? That is called saw-toothed, or serrate. Which has 
a plain margin, without teeth? That is called entire. 
How many lobes has the maple? See if you can draw it 
without looking at the leaf. Notice the base of the elm 
leaf. Look closely at the leaf, so that you can draw it 
from memory. 

Wednesday take the oak and birch. The pupils will work 
more rapidly, because the comparison involves review of 
Tuesday’s lesson. Thursday the horse-chestnut and the 
poplar. What other compound leaves do you know? 
What curious fact do you observe as you stady the petiole 
of the poplar leaf ? 

Friday study the corn, the grass, and the pumpkin 
leaf. Place the broad leaf beside the narrow one, and 
the children will exclaim at the marked difference. What 
new veining do we find? Find and name the parts of 
the pumpkin leaf. What strange characteristic of the 
stem? Of the surface of the blade ? 

In the afternoon of Friday review the week’s work. 
Let every pupil draw and describe some leaf, observing 
its parts in turn, and telling how it can be distinguished 
from other leaves. Encourage the children to make col- 
lections of pressed leaves, and to count the number of 
kinds which they can find. And bid them watch the 
glowing October colors, and learn the dress worn by the 
ripening leaves. What trees are gold, what red, what 
brown? From what trees are the leaves soonest stripped ? 
What leaves cling after they are withered ? What can 
you find upon the twigs from which the leaves have 
fallen? What story has the witch-hazel to tell? The 
birch? The alder? What trees have their fruits ?—but 
that belongs to next week’s lesson. 

Does not the first lesson lead to many more? The 
children will share your interest, and the October lessons 
will foretell April lessons of a larger growth. 








ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


BY JAMES H. BLODGETT. 


Asa result of the war with Mexico a large body of 
Spanish speaking people and Pueblo Indians were taken 
into the nation as citizens, and they still constitute entire 
communities in which the English language is not used 
or understood. They appear to be quite as eager to 
learn English as the rest of the nation is to teach them. 
An ex-superintendent of a county, more than half of 
whose schools are taught in Spanish, thus treats the situ- 
ation : 

“The remark is often made that ‘ nothing but English 
ought to be taught in the public schools.’ While this 
may eventually be the case, for the present the Spanish 
language is an important factor in the problem of educa- 
tion here,—a means to an end,—the bridging of the 
chasm between the backward state of education in New 
Mexico and the standard of American schools. It is the 
one redeeming feature in the case. Under equal condi- 
tions a given amount of primary school work can be accom- 
plished in Spanish in one fourth of the time required to 
cover the same ground in English. The main object of 
the public schools is to edueate, and am edueation may 
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be acquired in any language, and, once acquired, is 
ready for use and can be expressed in any language then 
or thereafter acquired. Teach school,—teach English, 
too, where you can,—but teach school, first, last, and all 


the time. School time is short. English time is long. 
e * * * * » . * * * 


‘Practically, English teachers cannot be had for the 
wages that the Spanish school districts can afford to pay 
with the present school fund, even were it best to teach 
nothing but English, or rather teach nothing except in 
English.” 

A later superintendent of the same county says there 
is a growing desire for instruction in the English lan- 
guage. There is complaint of a lack of funds, and Gov- 
ernor Prince urges that “If New Mexico is not to be 
promptly admitted, we feel that an act should be passed 
giving us the immediate possession of the school lands, 
for there is more urgent need of the aid thus afforded 
during the comparatively poor days of a territorial exist- 
ence than when a state has become rich and prosperous.” 








A CARLETON BIRTHDAY EXERCISE.* 


BY W. B. DIMON, 


[Eater four boys with law books and papers under their arms. Two 
cross the stage and exit, the other two lay the law books on a table, 
placed at the left front of the stage, and sit at the table. 


Shortly a boy dressed as a farmer and carrying a satchel, enters to 
front center, and, depositing his satchel on the floor, recites. | 

My business on the jary’s done, —the quiblin’ all is through,— 

I’ve watched the lawyers right and left, and give my verdict true; 

I stuck so long onto my chair, I thought I would grow in, 

And if I do not know myself, they'll get me there ag’in; 

Bat now the court's adj.urned for good, and I have got my pay, 

I’m loose at last, and thank the Lord, I’m going home to-day. 


If there’s a heaven upon the earth, a fellow knows it when 

He's been away from home a week, and then gets back again. 

If there’s a heaven above the earth, there often, I'll be bound, 

Some homesick fellow meets his folks, and hugs ’em all around. 

Bat let my creed be right or wrong, or be it as it may, 

My heaven is jast ahead of me,—I’m going home to-day. 

— Goin’ Home To-Day. 

[P cks ap satchel and starts out, but is met by a boy representing an 
old, f-eble, gray-haired farmer, who shakes hands with the lawyer, 
and sits down at the table. | 
Lawyer.—Well, how are you getting on these days ? 
Farmer.—Faiely well, but Betsy and I are out, and, Mr. Law- 

yer, I want you to draw me up some papers. 

Lawyer (vetting pen and paper ready )—I'm ready, sir. 
Farmer (always in slow and measured tones) — 

Draw up the papers, Lawyer, and make ’em good and stout; 

For things at home are crossways, and Betsy and [ are ont. 

We who have worked together so long as man and wife, 

Mast pull in single harness for the rest of our nat’ral life. 


And so I have talked with Betsy, and Betsy has talked with me, 
And we hava agreed together that we can’t never agree : 

And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine shall be mine, 
And I'll pat it in the agreement, and take it to her to sign. 


Lawyer.— Has she any property ? 

Farmer.— 
Write on the paper, Lawyer,—the very first paragraph, 
Of all the farm and live stock that she shall have her half; 
For she has helped to earn it, through many a weary day, 
And it’s nothing more than justice that Betsy has her pay. 


Lawyer.—I always thought you were a happy couple. 
Farmer.— 
True and fair I married her, when she was blithe and young; 
And Batsy was always good to me, exceptin’ with her tongae, 
And I don’t complain of Betsy, or any of her acts, 
Exceptin’ when we quarrelled, and told each other facts. 
Lawyer.—All right. 1 will make out the paper. (Turns to the 
desk and writes a while, the farmer looking over h:s shoulder.) 


Farmer.— 
And one thing put in the paper, that first to me didn’t ocenr ; 
That when I’m dead at last, she’ll bring me back to her; 
And when she dies I wish that she would ba laid by me; 
And, lyin’ together in silence, perhaps we will agree. 
Lawyer.—You will have to be seated or I shal! never get through 
with this. 
Farmer (tcking a seat).— 
So draw up the paper, Lawyer, and 1’ll go home to-night, 
And read the agreement to her, and see if it’s all right ; 
And if ever we meet in heaven, J woulda’t think it queer 
If we loved each other better, because we quarrelled here. 
[While they sit there, a boy, —C—enters and addresses the audience. ] 


C.—Upon the forty-sixth anniversary of the “ People’s Poet,” 
I take pleasure in giving euch information relative to Will Carle- 
ton’s early boyhood as I have been able to gather. He was born 


Oct. 24, 1845, on his father’s farm near Hudson, Lenawee County, | - 


Mich. He was the youngest of five children, born io that New’ 
England household, eet up ip a wilderness out of which hie New 
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Hampshire father cleared his farm and built his log cabin with 
his own hands, His father was a devoted Methodist, a man of 
sterling worth, esteemed in the community. His mother was a 
godly, energetic woman, well snited for the cares of pioneer life, 
and for the motherhood of her children, npon whom she found 
time to impress mach of her lovely character and to instill sterling 
precepts. In his youth, Carleton was purely a country boy in all 
that the term implies, and attended the district school. His love 
of education prompted him to master algebra, geomeiry, and some 
Latin, by his own efforts, which served only to fire his ambition. 
He resolutely trudged five miles a day through Michigan mud and 
snow to attend the village high school, which, when finished, left 
within him a stronger desire for more. B y teaching at four dollars 
a week, and by strict economy, he was enabled to enter Hillsdale 
College at twenty, from which he graduated in 1869, [ Enter a 
girl,—D.,—from one side of the stage, and “‘C,’’ passes from the 
other. ] 
D.—There is a joy in sturdy manhood still ; 

Bravery is joy; and he who says, “I will”’ 

And turns with swelling heart, and dares the Fates, 

While firm resolve upon his purpose waits, 

Is bappier for the deed. 


And he who, peering at the troubled sky, 
Looks past the clouds, or looks the cloud rifts through, 
Or finding none, remembers their great worth, 
And strikes them for himself, is that man who 
Shows the completest wisdom of the earth. 
[As “D.”” passes from the stage, a woman enters dressed as a farm- 
er’s wife. | - 


E.—Look at our old log house,—how little it now appears ? 

‘Sut it’s never gone back on us for nineteen or twenty years; 

An’ I won’t go back on it now, or go to pokin’ fan,— 

There’s such a thing as praisin’ a thiog for the good it has done. 

Probably you remember how rich we was that night, 

When we was fairly settled, an’ had thiogs snug and tight. 

Never a handsomer house was seen beneath the sun: 

Kitchen and parlor and bedroom,—we had ’em all in one; 

And the fat old wooden clock that we bought when we come west, 

Was tickin’ away in the corner there, an’ doin’ its level best. 
[As “E.” passes off, a boy,—F.,—comes on and says:] 


F.—All through his college course Carleton went to small towns 
and lectured, and thus paid a fair share of his college expenses. 
Of this work he has said ‘‘ The great secret of commencing is to 
commence where youcan. uring my course in college, it ap- 
peared to me that several emall towns in the country which could 
not afford expensive lectures, wanted, and would pay for, something 
to amuse them for an evening; that there existed among these 
people a class who were tired of burnt cork and sleight-of-hand 





shows, and wanted something that profeesed to be intellectual; 
and soI did all the neighboring hamlets that I could induce to 
hear me. Soon after graduation I began to receive calls from vari- 
ous towns in the state, which were becoming acquainted with me 
through my literary work. This soon extended to adjoining states, 
and so all over the country and England, and gave me some very 
interesting experiences, and many first-class exhibits of haman 
nature.”’ 
Lawyer.—Well, there is your agreement, now take it home to 
your wife, and don’t be too hard on her. [ Both pass from stage, 
‘© G.,”’ a bey enters. | 

G.—Carleton himself, tells an anecdote of his first steps at be- 
coming an orator as follows: ‘‘ Having heard two or three speak- 
ers who had visited the neighboring village, I became fascinated with 
forensic efforts and promptly decided that was to be part of my 
life’s business. The sheep and cattle were obliged to hear various 
emotional opinions on subjects of more or less importance, and our 
steeds of the plow enjoyed a great many comfortable rests between 
furrows to ‘ assist’ at my rhetorical displays. One of them always 
persisted in going to sleep before the discourse was finished,—a 
custom that is not obsolete among his human superiors. The first 
lecture course of this series came to an end quite suddenly, for my 
shrewd, hard-headed New Eagland father began to suspect that 
agriculture was being sacrificed to eloquence, so he appeared un- 
expectedly in the audience during a matinee, and told me he had 
heard most of the harangue, and that he feared I was spoiling a 
tolerably good farmer to become an intolerably bad orator. Itisa 
pleasant memory that my father lived to see me earning a hun- 
dred dollars a night, and admitted, with a grave twinkle in his eye, 
that having looked the matter over from a non-agricultaral stand- 
point, he had concluded that there was more in me than he had 
supposed.”’—[ As ‘' G.’’ passes off a girl,—II.,—enters. | 


H.—The way at times may dark and weary seem, 
No ray of sunshine on our path may beam, 
The dark clouds hover o’er us like a pall 
And gloom and sunshine seem to compass all ; 
Bat still with honest purpose toil we on; 
And if our steps be upright, straight, and true, 
Far in the east a golden light shall dawn, 
And the bright smile of God come bursting through. 
[As “H.” passes off, a girl,—K.,—enters. | 


K.~—Like manna in the wilderness, 


Yet earth an’ heaven ain’t so far apart, 
As many good folks make out. 
[As “ K.”’ passes from the stage, another girl,—L.—enters.] 


L.—Some men were born for great things, 
Some were born for small, 
Some it ia not recorded 
Why they were born at all. 


But there be words can ne’er be unsald, 
And deeds can ne’er be undone, 
Except, perhaps, in another world, 
Where life’s once more begun. 
[As ** L.”’ passes from the stage, a boy,—M.,—enters. | 


M.—The first of Carleton’s poems to become popular was called 
“ Betay and I are Out.’’ It wassent to the Tuledo Blade asa gra- 
tuitous contribution in 1871. It became popular at once, and was 
recited by public readers everywhere. The great question of the 
day was, ‘‘ Who is the author?’’ One of the most diligent inquir- 
ers was the editor of Harper's Weekly, who songht for permission 
to publish it with illustrations, and ultimately Harper & Brothers 
became his publishere. The idea of this poem originated from Mr. 
Carleton’s visits to the courtroom, where he heard and saw the 
domestic troublea of others portrayed in their efforts to secure 
divorces. His graduating exercise was delivered in 1809, and nnder 
the title of ‘‘ Rifts in the Clouds,’ was favorably received by the 
people and press of the state. ‘‘Cover them over,’’ writteu one 
year later, has been recited on Decoration Day all over the country 
ever since. Other of his popular poems are, “ How Betay and I 
Made Up,” “Over the Hill to the Poor Honse,’’ ‘‘ Gone with a 
Handsomer Man,’’ and ‘‘ Oat of the Old Hoase, Nancy.’’ 

[ Exit ‘‘ M.,” enter N.,—a boy. } 

N.— He now lives in a pleasant three-story brown stene house 
in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., with his wife and the mother, who 
is jastly proud of him. The father died after living to see his son, 
the only living one of the five children, schieve a reputation. Mr. 
Carleton is a tall, vigorous-looking man, who believes in out-door 
exercise, especially walking, who is fond of rowing, sailing, and 
horse-back riding, who uses no stimulants, who is kindly in manner 
yet decided in character, who honors womanhood, and all that is 
pure and elevating, who is fond of music, and who lives in and en- 
joys sach a home as he describes in ‘City Ballads’ : 


** * A home that rejoices in love’s raising leaven, 
Comes deliciously nigh to the splendors of heaven.’ 

‘* He has touched the hearts of the people as few others have 
done. He hag made home and home affections sweeter to thou- 
sands. He has written with a desire to make the world purer and 
better, infinitely above writing merely for art’s’ sake; he has 
spoken with his warm, earnest heart to the people, and the people 


have made anewer.’’ [Exit “ N.’’, enter O., a girl.) 


O.— Life is a cloud, e’en take it as you may; 








A joy bath come to soothe and bless, 
Although thon be not riches’ flower, 

Yet thou haet come from beauty’s bower, 
And show ’em that though this life’s a start, 








For the better world, no doubt, 





rill write a series of attractive and helpful articles 
+ nara Red things a teacher may reveal to his pupils by 
taken them into the school yards, along the highways, 


and into the fields and woods, Heisa genius in this art, 


: ; 
Prof, §. C. Sehmucker of the Indiana 'Pa.) State Normal [ Enter the lawyer and reseats himself. 


Illumine it with pleasure’s transient ray ; 
Brighten ite edge with virtue; let each fold, 
E’en by the touch of God, bo flecked with gold; 
Still life’s a cloud, forever hanging nigh, 
Forever o’er our winding pathway spread. 
[Exit **O,” enter P, a boy, and recites the following from ‘' Over 
the Hill to the Poorhouse.’? | 
P.—One blowin’, blusterin’ winter’s day, 
With a team an’ cutter I started away ; 
* » + - + * 
I who was always counted, they say, 
Rather a bad stick anyway. 
(An’ all our folks ranked well, you see, 
Save one poor fellow, and that was me. ) 
I hitched, an’ entered the poorbouse door, — 
A poor old woman was scrabbia’ the floor ; 
She rose to her feet in great surprise, 
And looked, quite startled, into my eyes ; 
I saw the whole of her trouble’s trace 
In the lines that marred her dear old face. 
‘* Mother,’’ I shouted, ‘‘ your sorrows is done! 
You’r adopted along o’ your horse-thief son, 
Come over the hill from the poorhoase. 


She didn’t faint; she knelt by my side, 

An’ thanked the Lord till I fairly cried. 

An’ maybe our ride wasn’t pleasant an’ gay, 
An’ maybe she wasn’t wrapped up that day ; 
An’ maybe our cottage wasn’t warm aod bright, 
An’ maybe it wasn’t a pleasant sight 

Fo see her a gettin’ the evenin’ tea, 

An’ frequently stoppin’ an’ kissin’ me ; 

An’ maybe we dida’t live happy for years 

In spite of my brothers’ and sisters’ sneers. 


But I’ve learned one thing; an’ it cheers a man 
In always doin’ the best he can, 

That whether, on the big book, a blot 
Gate over a fellow’s name or not, 
Whenever he does a deed that’s white, 

It’s credited to him fair and right, 

An’ when you hear the great bugle’s votes, 
An’ the Lord divides his sheep an’ goats ; 
However they may settle my case, 
Wherever they may fix my place, 

My good old Christian mother, you'll sse, 
Will be sure to stand up for me, 


With over the hill from the poorhonse, 

The old farmer comes in ina 
hapny frame of mind. shakes hands u th the lawyer, and recitea 
“How Betsy and I Made Up,” or at least stanzas 1, 2, 10, 1}, 
12, 18, and 14. | 
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PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PHD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


[The following four questions were submitted to the writer, who 
offers them to the readers of the JOURNAL, with replies. ] 


1. Should the public schools undertake to teach syste- 
matically the science of our government ? 

If by ‘‘ public schools” are meant elementary schools 
(pupils from 6 to 14 years), I should say No, not syste- 
matically as one would teach arithmetic, but incidentally, 
until the study of United States history is taken up, when 
incidents become as plenty as blackberries. The term 
‘science of government” is very objectionable in the 
foregoing question. Not 10,000 persons of about 63,000,- 
000 attempt to study the science of government system- 
atically ; in fact, but very few study anything systemat- 
ically and thoroughly, unless as specialists. Science in 
this case is a big word for a small thing, and reminds 
one of such presumptuous expressions as the “ geometry 
of dressmaking,” “philosophy of horse-shoeing,” or the 
“art of street-sweeping.” If science in general is system- 
atized knowledge, it would seem impossible to teach this 
one in elementary schools, the young mind being too im- 
mature for abstract reflections, such as are necessary in 
teaching a science which would be in its proper place in 
the high school, in college, and in the university. What 
should be done in the lower schools is this: To make the 
pupils acquainted with the important facts of self-govern- 
ment found in our Democratic-Representative Republic ; 
to do it in a practical way by starting from the known 
and going to the unknown. Leading principles, such as 
our threefold governmental institations (executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches), can be exemplified by re- 
ferring to the mayor, town council, and judge at home. 
The bave radiments of national economy can be taught 
with reference to domestic economy, ete. Such a practi- 
cal course of talks is what may be attempted below the 
high school in connection with geography. I readily 
grant that though this may not be science taught system- 
atically, it is more than millions of pupils in our country 
now get. In order to more pointedly state what should 
be done, I may apply an analogy: Teach what properly 
is termed “ Civics”’ in the same way, and to the same 
extent, in which morals are taught. Morals as a separate 
study is not advisable, and yet morals should permeate 
the entire school instruction. It is not necessary to give 
separate lessons on ‘ Thou shalt not steal”; nor is it 
done, and yet what pupil ever leaves our common schools 
without being deeply impressed with that moral truth ? 

2. What should be the scope of such teaching ? 

Henee, the relation of such teaching to the science of 
government is the same which object lessons bear to 
physics, chemistry, botany, zodlogy, ete. 

3. Atwhat point in the child's education should it be 
begun ? 

Really, as soon as the child enters school, for with the 
first lesson in obedience to rules which affect others as well 
as himself ; with the first demand for punctuality with 
his first performance of duty and his dawning compre- 
hension of equality of schoolmates, ete , ete., the child 
learns the rudiments of civil virtue (civics) in a practical 
way. In connection with celebrations on national or 
state holidays instruction in civics can be intensified and 
emphasized. Incidental talks for the purpose of awaken- 
ing patriotism should be given whenever occasion offers. 
But as soon as United States history is taken up the 
present state of our government is mirrored in its past 
and the events which molded it. 

4. What method would you approve ? 

The wording of this question is as objectionable as the 
first, because it uses a term concerning which there is no 
unanimity of opinion in this country. What is method ? 
Authority says: ‘‘ Method is a way of reaching a given 
end by a series of acts which tend to tecure it. If this 
definition is accepted, the foregoing three answers cover 
this fourth question. But will add: We teach physiology 
and hygiene,—the science of government and law of the 
body,—in the lower schools. Now, law and political 
economy are simply physiology and hygiene of society or 
the state, hence treat these subjects accordingly. 








Natural History lessons are to be made very prominent 
in this year’s Journal. Several of the best writers of the 
country will furnish articles, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 





Kinpness is always in order. 

AN earnest teacher is a prize. 

Give the hobby rider a wide berth. 

Wok to the school with an untidy teacher. 
TuerE is no substitute for interest in study. 
Puncrvuatirty in the teacher is indispensable. 

Be interesting, and make the lesson interesting. 
A quiet child is usually inattentive to his lesson. 


Mercy without justice is as bad as justice without 
mercy. 





EVERYTHING IN NUMBERS.* 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


ADDING AND LESSENING, 

Be in no haste to get away from the halves of 6, 4, 8, 
12, and 10. Be mainly interested in finding sufficient 
variety of strong imagination and busy work to keep them 
interested until they know and can tell readily, in the ab- 
stract, the half of each, and can tell upon sight that there 
is no half of 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 books, ete ,—“ unless they cut 
one in two.” 

Be guided by circumstances as to the amount of teach- 
ing necessary in order that the children shall know that 


2 2’s are 4 2 5's are 10 
2 3's are 6 2 6’s are 12 
2 4’s are 8 


But be certain that they know these five facts. When 
the half of a number is well taught, the “ multiplication ” 
is as well taught and the fact known. 

Proceed at once to adding and lessening. Remember 
that as in all other new work in numbers, it is to be done 
at first by talking through the use of objects, and the 
children are to work it all out for themselves. Do not 
begin with two, three, or four, because that is so easy that 
they can do it without thinking it out or working it out. 
Even with little people it is highly important that the 
first work be sufficiently difficult to stimulate and require 
thought. 

If the class is ready for this work, begin with seven. 
This is largely a matter of taste, but seven is practically 
a new number ; 7. é., they have not become familiar with 
it as with the numbers of which they have learned the 
halves. It is perhaps the hardest number under eleven, 
and the one with which they are least liable to have be- 
come familiar. It also makes it certain that they will 
not learn the numbers in their easy, natural, demoralizing 
Way ; 1. @., 


1 and 1 are 2 2 and 1 are 3 


1 and 2 are 3. 
3 and 1 are 4 4 and 1 are 5 
2 and 2 are 4 3 and 2 are 5 
1 and 3 are 4 2 and 3 are 5 


1 and 4 are 5 

The trouble with this or any other “logical order ” is 
that it will run itself without any necessary thought con- 
nection. I have known a child to go through the three 
primary school grades and do all the work in numbers 
satisfactorily from day to day and know so little of them 
afterwards that the teacher said he could never learn 
numbers. It meant absolutely nothing to him. The 
teacher had used modern methods with blocks and objects 
faithfully, but she had gone from 1 and 1 are 2 up the 
entire scale, and he could build up the table before she 
presented the blocks, and could run them 
up indefinitely, in this way: 

and tlen write the ‘‘ands ” all in a col- 
umn, afd then write under the 1 the 
numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and then a 
column of 9's. But when asked how 
much 5 and 4 were, it meant nothing 
tohim. He could write the figures as 
he counted in the first column back- 
ward and in the second forward, because 


8 and 1 are 9 
7 
6 


y) 


me tO 








} * Copyright, 1891, 


it was so simple, and when it came to the blocks, he 
would move them in the same way, and he could repeat 
the table by taking one off the first and putting it 
on the second. When I saw the difficulty, I merely 
skipped to seventeen, which was throwing him into such 
deep waters that he had to do something for himself. | 
handed him five objects, and told him to find what other 
pile would make seventeen; then I left those as they 
were, and taking another kind of object, I picked out 
eight and told him to find another pile that would make 
In this way he made these piles : 
6 and 11 are 17 

8 and 9 are 17 4 and 13 are 17 

3 and 14 are 17 7 and 10 are 17 

I then told him to arrange them the best way he could, 

so that the largest pile would be the first one at the top, 
and then he fixed them and was delightful : 

14 and 3 are 17 11 and 6 are 17 

13 aud 4 are 17 10 and 7 are 17 

12 and 5 are 17 9 and 8 are 17 

From that minute it all meant something to him. 
[To be continued.) 


seventeen. 
5 and 12 are 17 





THE NEWSPAPER IN THE UNGRADED 
SCHOOL. 


BY T. N. GLOVER. 


The newspaper may be used in many ways; being a 
record of the life of humanity, it is as many-sided. To 
understand it in full requires the highest education. 
Every newspaper reader needs knowledge and must be 
prompt in applying it, and there is no place where the 
training necessary for this can be started so well as in the 
schoolroom. 

I have made the study of the newspaper a part of my 
regular school work. When I can get down to the living 
thought of the pupil, all goes well. It forms a common 
ground for work with the whole school ; class lines be- 
come lost. 

Make the beginning as simple as possible. Put one 
idea at a time before the student, but throw as much life 
into it as possible. 

Do not try to give a lesson every day,—a daily paper, 
though better than a weekly, is not necessary. ‘Two les- 
sons a week are enough. Give the lesson a full half hour, 
and do not be afraid to repeat questions in successive les- 
sons. Start with one topic and stick to it. I can start 
most easily with geography and I[ drill upon the leading 
points thoroughly before teaching history or science. In 
a daily paper take only the head lines at first. Work 
systematically. When the hour for the lesson arrives, I 
mass the school ; that is, all the childrenabove nine years 
of age. Have all books but geographies put away. It is 
well to have a young child sit with one older, and a slow 
child with one quicker. Taking my paper, I read an 
item about Chicago. I then ask various questions about 
Chicago, its location, size, enterprise, ete. Whenever I 
ask a question that cannot be answered by the class, I 
say, “ Look it up,” and if there is a chance of finding it 
in the geography they look it up atthe time. The great- 
est annoyance will be inability to refer quickly to the 
book. As soon as one finds the information desired, he 
names the page and the part of the page, and all turn to it. 
The next item may be from Marseilles, France, and a 
series of questions are asked as before. If the item is 
important, I read it all; if not, I mention only its impor- 
tant point. 

At first the exercises are distinctively for map work. 
When I am sure that they have all the map information 
necessary about the place, I refer to the products,—nat- 
ural and manufactured,—rivers, commerce, customs, etc 

An item about the “ Fruit Prospects in New York ” 
leads to many questions, not only about that state, but 
about California or Florida. 

Items from Colorado may give rise to questions in 
sheep-raising, cattle-ranching, and mining. An item from 
Oregon may bring questions about salmon fishing aud 
the lumber trade. One item I remember involved Bohe- 
mia, its situation, surface, rivers, towns, and people ; 
others, Pittsburg, Birmingham, and Sheffield. 

Soon the pupil becomes accustomed to using his geog- 
raphy. He sees that the information it contains is use- 





ful, and he becomes alert. And then they utilize picked- 
up information. Not long since, a dispatch from Holyoke, 
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Mass., was read. A little girl ten years old asked me if 
postal cards were not made then. Scareely had I an- 
swered when one of the boys said he had read that Mas- 
sachusetts was one of the greatest paper-producing regions 
in the world. Sometimes they will ask you troublesome 
questions, but meet them frankly ; if you don’t know, tell 
them so, and there will be no trouble. 

Don’t bother about mathematical geography. If you 
have an advanced class alone, items about the tides, 
eclipses, ete., might be utilized, but ordinarily let them 
pass. 

After you have drilled a few times on these general 
questions of geography, involve history. Springfield, IIl., 
will suggest President Lincoln ; Tarrytown, N. Y., Wash- 
ington Irving. The death of ex-President Woolsey would 
lead to a talk about New Haven, Yale College, and, in 
deed, education generally,—even the influence of an edu- 
cated man upon the world. Cambridge, Mass., might 
suggest a talk about Mr. Longfellow or Dr. Holmes, and 
their works ; Saratoga, the battle ; Stockbridge, the mis. 
sion to the Indians; the island of Corsica or Moscow, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Then go on and involve scientific subjects if you can. 
In connection with Wilkesbarre or Scranton, or perhaps 
some item bearing directly upon it, talk about coal-mining ; 
or read something about the sugar trust and talk about 
methods of refining sugar. Be careful not to talk too 
Jong or too much. 





A LESSON ON VIRGINIA. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


A bright schoolroom, a wide-awake teacher, and a class 
imbued with her spirit. The average age of the class was 
fourteen year. 

“So our lesson to-day is on ‘Virginia.’ Mary, sketch 
the state on the blackboard, please.” 

Mary steps to the board and sketches rapidly, not for- 
getting to draw the lines of latitude and longitude and 
numbering all. 

“ Climate of Virginia?” ‘ Number of square miles /” 
“Soil?” “Productions?” ‘Something of the early 
history of Virginia?” ‘“ What part did she take in the 
days of secession?” ‘ What of the scenery of Virginia?” 

“What of the beauty of Harper’s Ferry?” “John 
Brown’s Raid?” ‘ The caves of the mountains in which 
Captain Brown designed to hide his colored forces?” 
“ Richmond?” ‘Other cities?” ‘ Towns?” “ Riv- 
ers?” ‘Takes?” “State of Virginia before the Civil 
War?” “Afterwards?” “Now?” ‘ Government of 
Virginia?” “Governor?” “ Population?” ‘ Amount 
of money raised for educational purposes?” ‘ How does 
it compare in this respect with the other states of the 
Union?” (Here the teacher distributes tables of educa- 
tional statistics and the answers come quickly.) ‘ Names 
of some of the books you have read describing Virginia? ” 
‘Some fact ascertained thus about Virginia?” “ Point 
out spots on the map where large cities may stand in the 
future?” ‘ Why is it possible for them to stand there?” 

The lesson covered half an hour. The topics were 
handled in a lively manner by the pupils, and the blend- 
ing of history and geography made the study a delightful 
one to all. Of course the class had three days’ study of 
the state of Virginia before taking this review lesson,— 
and they had read history through the Civil War. 

The pupils had an easy, interested manner, quite dif- 
ferent from the dull, listless attitade that mere “ commit- 
ting to memory ” gives; and the teacher was a “ special- 
ist” in geography, which doubtless had a good deal to do 
with the profitable lesson. 





QUESTIONS IN ETHICS. 


No subject is more important than ethics. It lays the 
foundation of character. That which is most needed is 
in the line of suggestion or hints. Better than anything 
the teacher can say is the asking of a question to which 
the pupil must give keen thought in order to answer. 
The following questions are suggested by Comegys’ 
Primer of Ethics, published by Ginn & Co., Boston : 

Are men as well as children under obligation to obey ? 

What cases can you mention where men have to obey ? 

What is meant by obeying ? 

When we have a command to obey is there need that 
we should understand the reasons for it ? 


Is it wrong for us to wish to know the reason for it ? 

Is it any excuse for not obeying that the reasons do 
not seem satisfactory ? 

What is meant by prompt obedience ? 

In what different ways do parents sometimes communi- 
cate their orders ? 

Is the obligation to obey of the same nature in all 
these cases ? 

Can young people be depended upon always to do 
what they ought to do, when they know what it is ? 

Is it necessary, then, that they should be made to obey ? 

Suppose they will not do it of their own accord, what 
is the duty of the parent or teacher ? 

Can there be good government any where without 
obedience. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


_[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





211. Ought a schoolhouse to be used for evening dane- 
ing parties ? M. E. R. 

Trustees may, in absence of any instructions, permit it 
to be so used, but it is manifestly improper. It is always 
an injury to school property to have the desks and seats 
unscrewed, removed, piled up, and replaced. 





212. Is the certificate of one state or diploma of a 
normal school recognized in other states? O.M.E. 

There is no uniformity in this regard. Most of the 
Western States recognize them, but none of the Eastern 
so far as I know. 





213. (a) At what age is a young woman's mind ma- 
ture ? 

(6) Should it be developed the same as the body, by 
gymnastic exercises, while it is maturing ? 

(c) Isn't her mind pretty well developed by the time 
she is nineteen ? F. A. 

(a) A woman’s mind, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, is probably mature by the time she is nineteen, but 
the possibilities of development practically never end, they 
are certainly unchecked prior to sixty, or even later. 
She will gain faster every year under proper exercise till 
she is thirty, to say the least; butso far as the training 
of immaturity goes, this work may properly be ended by 
the time she is nineteen. 
(6) The mind is not developed simply by gymnastic 
exercises ; it must be both fed and exercised, and both 
feeding and exercise are profitable for a good many years 
General education can very properly terminate by the 
time she is twenty-three, but opportunities for special edu- 
cation in the professions, in art, music, the sciences, or 
literature, are practically limitless. 





"214. Does experience in a private school count the 
same as in public schools when the pay is graded upon 
experience ? Ss. 0. M 

Yes, if in a regularly organized school where good 


teaching is supposed to be done. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


‘used second and fourth weeks. 





[Daring the ensuing year we hope to make this column a decided 
aid to teachers of mathematics of all grades. To that end we invite 
teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of 
methods, problems, solutions, etc. If any special difficalties are 
encountered by a teacher in the teaching of any particular sabject 
of mathematics, a hint or a suggestion ia this column by a fellow- 
teacher may be instramental in removing the difficulty. Let this 
be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.”’ | 


Fs ‘6 Swift of foot was Hiawatha ; 
He could shoot an arrow from him, 
And run forward with such fleetness, 
That the arrow fell behind him! 
Strong of arm was Hiawatha ; 
He could shoot ten arrows upward, 
Shoot them with such strength and swiftne:s, 
That the tenth had left the bow-string 
Ere the first to earth had fallen! ’’ 


On the supposition that he shot an arrow upward every two sec- 
onds with the same force with which he shoots the arrow forward, 
and that the first arrow reaches the ground the instant the tenth 


leaves the bow-string, how fast could he run ? 
R. J. P., Manchester, N. H. 


A “ Friday Afternoon Conversational,” a delightful 





school exercise, will appear,in the Journal of Oct. 15 


8. (a) What are Dr. Franklin's magic circles, and are they of 
any practical use ? 

(b) Are magic squares anything more than mathematical cari- 
osities ? 

(c) Is the unit of length in the metric system what it is claimed 
to be? 

(d) To what extent is it desirable to teach proportion in arith- 
metic ? X. Y. Z., Manchester, N. H. 


9. The undersigned was asked by a pupil a few days since to 
tell him what a “‘ fall’? was as a unit of measure. His father had 
somewhere heard it in conversation. Can any of the JOURNAL 
readers give the desired information ? 

EpiIToR, Manchester, N. H. 


10, (a) How many integral divisions has the number 4,32 ? 
(>) Find the angle whose cotangent is 2} times it sine. 
M. V. B., Somerville. 


11. I should like to have teachers who read this ask their pupils 
the following question and report the /irst answers; i. e., allow none 
of the answers to be changed: ‘‘ If a person should have three 
fingers cut off, how many would be have left ?”’ 

O. B, Lona, New York, 








LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


Herewith we begin a course of lessons in Volapiik, one each 
week, these lessons to impart a working knowledge of the lan- 
guage. Ten minutes’ study a day will enable any one to write out 
the exercises by the fifth day. When written, let them be en- 
closed (with a stamped envelope addressed to the sender) to either 
of the following named, and if there are errors they will be cor- 
rected, and be returned to the sender: 

Alfred A. Post, 62 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 

E. D. French, 217 West 13th street, New York City. 

Joseph Lapsley Wilson, 410 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

O. Meininger, 5:h and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, O. 

H. C, Treaselt, Fr. Wayne, Ind. 

Charles W. Shoemaker, 263 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

Prof. W. F. Giesseman, Das Moines, Ia. 

Orville D. Orton, 2511 Glasgow avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arnold Scherzinger, 152 Harrison street, Portland, Ore. 

A. L. Baneroft, 132 Post street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Prof. Herbert C. Creed, Fredericton, N. B. 

T. E. Morden, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

B. Mackensen, Saa Antonio, Tex. 

This is a very simple, gradual, easy, and inexpensive way of 
learning Volapiik, and when students have become able to write 
it they will be placed in relations of correspondences, here or abroad, 

These instractions will not be repeated during the course, there- 
fore let them be remembered and carefully observed. This course 
contemplates the written language only, and no reference to pro- 
nunciatiun is made; but those desiring the pronunciation will be 
instructed in it, if they will write their reqaest to either of the per- 
sons above named. 

Lesson I.—The alphabet has 19 consonants, (omitting q and w) 
and 8 vowels,—the English series with the addition of 4, 6,-and ii, 
The article is omitted in this language. 
The construction is: 
1. The subject, followed by its qualifiers. 
2. The verb, followed by ite modifiers. 
3. The object followed by its qualifiers. 
4. The direct precedes the indirect object, unless the latter is a 
personal pronoun. 
5, Adverbs of time follow immediately the verb. 
6. A noun in the possessive case follows its governing noun. 
Tu& NOUN is of one uniform declension in four cases, viz: 
Nominative (anewering to the English subject). 
Genitive (answering to the English possessive). 
Dative (answering to the English indirect object). 
Accusative (answering to the direct object). 
Plural. 
Mane, the men. 
Manas, of (the) men. 
Manes, to (the) men. 
Manis, the men. 





EXAMPLE.— Singu’ar. 
Nominative Maa, the (a) map. 
Genitive Mana, of the (a) man. 
Dative Mane, to the (a) man. 
Accusative Mani, the (a) man. 
It will be noticed that the vowels a, e, i,in their English order, 
respectively form the case endings, and that the plural forms sim- 
ply add s to the singular. 
Tue ADJECTIVE is formed by adding ik to the nominative 
singular of any noun susceptible of an adjective idea, and is not 
declined unless it ia used without ite noun, in which case it takes 
the same case endings as does the noun. 
Tue ADVERB is formed by adding o to any adjective. 
Conjunctions. 
EK, and. Ab, but. 
I, also. U, or. 


VocABULARY.—Nouns. 
Pal, boy. Gad, goodness. 
Dom, house. Lom, home. 


Flen, friend. 
Verbs. 
Logom, sees. 


Kidom, kisses. 


Binom, is. 

Labom has, 
EXERCISES.—Pal binom gudik. Mans binoms gudik. Filen 
pula logom gudiko domi. Flens kidoms pulis. Man logom pulie 
kidom i fleni. Man binom flenik, ab pul labom domi mana. Pals 
binoms gudik u flenik. 
The good boy kisses in a friendly way (fleniko) the man. The 
house is the home of the boy’s friend. The man sees the house, 
but the boy sees and kisses the friends of tho man. The honws 
are good, but the boys are also friendly. A boy or a man is good, 
and friends see and kiss good friends, 
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A KINDERGARTEN must be first class or it is worse 
than nothing. 


YOUNG TEACHERS should be cautious about criticising 
their seniors. 


A.L honor to those who are giving generously to endow 
academies. This is the most needy, and one of the most 
important phases of educational work. 


Cxricaco secured the school attendance of 11,259 chil- 
dren last year because of the Illinois compulsory educa- 
tion law that she would not have had in school but for 
the law. 

THERE is much relief in educational circles on learn- 
ing of the confirmation of Pres. Selim H. Peabody as 
head of the Department of Liberal Arts of the World’s 
Fair. 

Tue latest school issue relates to the wearing of a 
nun’s distinctive religious garb as a public school teacher. 


In Texas it has been decided that the law has nothing to 
Practically we suspect this will not be a 


do with it. 
serious question anywhere. 


PHILADELPBIA is to have a monster Teachers 


May they also reach the $50,000 line. 


ARKANSAS is threatened with arepetition of California's 
schvol-book publishing blunder. The conservative judgment 


of the community is solidly opposed to the movement, 


but fanatical men will always seek to make political cap- 


ital out of such ventures. 


Tue Department of Superintendence, which meets in 
Brooklyn, Feb. 16-18, is the strongest in its practical 
pbses of any educations! gathering in the countyy, The ment at first, but the priest in charge of the schovl and the ‘draw for 


president, Henry Sabin of Iowa, and his | eneunes, L. 


gram in the history of the Department. 








Tur Boston Board of Aldermen has passed a vote call- 
ing upon the school board to consider the advisability of 
providing a free university as a part of Boston’s public 
school system. It is not probable that Boston will at 
present think seriously of establishing a free university, 
and should the school board recommend it, there is reason 
to believe that the aldermen would refuse to make the 
necessary appropriation therefor. 








Yourn anp Acet.—There are no facts that warrant 
any conclusions regarding youth, middle age, or advanced 
life as of special advantage in the winning of fame. 





’ Aid 
Fund Bazaar in December, after the same general plan 
as that of the New York City teachers of last year. 


Washington was 43 when he took command of the Amer- 
ican army ; Keats died at 25; Milton was 52 when he 
began “ Paradise Lost” ; Tennyson was a poet at 21; and 
Spenser was 37 when he began the “ Faerie Queen”; 
Pitt was prime minister at 24; Gladstone for the first 
time at 59; and Disraeli was 68 when he began his six 
years’ famous administration ; and Bismarck was 48 before 
he came into power; Pascal died at 39; end Kant was 
57 before he wrote the “Critique of Pure Reason” 
Backle died at 39; and Macaulay was 48 when the first 
volume of his history appeared ; Scott was 43 when he 
began his novels; Thackeray was 35 when he wrote 
“ Vanity Fair,” and Washington Irving but 26 when he 
* Knickerbocker.” 


wrote 


Tue Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association has 
paid its first annuities, checks being drawn last Monday 
for $362 for four quarterly installments, one to a teacher 
who is off duty on account of ill-health, and three to 
teachers who have retired after having completed the re- 
quired term of service. This is a great day for the 
teachers of Bo.ton, and their fund should be carried to a 
hundred thousand dollars. To this end every teacher 
and school officer of the city and every friend of the 
teachers and the public schools should put forth their best 
endeavors. The great fair, which will probably occur in 
92, should certainly net $50,000, and by that time the 
fund ought to reach the one hundred thousand dollar 
limit; then the income would be sufficient to guarantee 
any teacher off duty from ill-health or retired for super- 
annuation a comfortable life income. 





Rosert G. Youna.—The eminently successful super- 
intendent of schools of Helena, Mont., was born in 
Woolarington, England, March 26, 1852, and his par- 
ents removed to Iowa, when he was but four years of 
age. Hegradaated from the lowa University, at Fay- 
ette, at the age of twenty-two. He taught district schools 
in Iowa before graduating, and since he has taught at 
Edgewood, Durant, and Mechanicsville, of the same 
state. Thirteen years ago he began his career as a su- 
perintendent at Newton, Ia., where he remained five 
years. He was in the same position in Waterloo, where 
he remained five years. going to Helena, three years ago. 
Mr. Young is in the fore front of educational work wher- 
ever he may be, and Montana interests feel the thrill of his 
energy, ability, and experience. He is a gifted platform 
speaker, and is in demand as a lecturer upon “ Robert 
Burns,—The Soul Poet of Scotland,” “ Benedict Arnold, 
—His Patriotism and Treason,” etc. It was largely due 
to his energy and tact at Toronto that the National Edu- 
cational Association expressed its preference for Helena 
as the place of meeting in 1892. Clear headed, ener- 
getic, with scholarly tastes, and a record of uniform suc- 
cess, he stands among the leaders in educational counsels. 
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Tug Watertown Case.—It is a matter for wide- 
spread congratulation that the parochial school issue in 
Watertown, Mass., was not allowed to become seriously 
exciting. As we have already said, the simple fact was 
that upon the examination for admission to the high | 


school the pupils from the parochial school did not g get 





the requisite seventy per cent. There was much excite- 


W. Day of Cleveland, propose to offer the strongest pro- 


*| prompt and words of commendation so generous. 


Boston Pilot have both said that the questions were not 
unreasonable, the required per cent. was not too high, 
and that they see no ground upon which to claim unfair 
treatment. The Pilot says: 

‘6 We take no exception, however, to the standard they have just 
set for admission to the high echool, provided only it be impartially 
enforced. Seventy per cent. is not an extreme standard, and the 
child who, given a fair and kindly test, has not reached it, is man- 
ifestly unfit for promotion to higher studies.”’ 

It is understood that it is accepted by them, as it would 
be by any school board if all the pupils of any one public 
fitting school should fail to pass an examination, as indi- 
cating the need of better preparatory work. The excite- 
ment has been allayed by the sensible facing of the facts. 
The Pil:t makes the suggestion that with the possible ex- 
ception of the history, the parochial schools should have 
the same textbooks as the public schools of the city or 
town. 








BY FAR THE BEST YET. 


Never in the seventeen years’ experience of the Jour- 
NAL OF EpucatTion and its monthly sister the AmeRICAN 
TeAcHER has there been anything approaching its pres- 
ent prosperity. Never did so many subscriptions come 
from all parts of the country, never were renewals so 
It is 
“in the atmosphere.” We certainly appreciated all this 
and our columns will more and more bear testimony to 
our appreciation. 








THE HOWLAND BANQUET. 


The principals of the Chicago schools have done them- 
selves credit by the manner in which they have rounded 
out Mr. Howland’s service with them. More than one 
hundred and fifty persons were seated around the festive 
board, and a handsome diamond stud, valued at five hun- 
dred dollar:, was presented by them to the man who bas 
been for thirty-three year connected with the schools of 
the city, and who has for thirty years occupied one or the 
other of her two leading educational positions. Principal 
Kirk of the Moseley School, who succeeds Mr. Howland 
as president of the Chicago Institute of Education, pre- 
sided at the banquet, and Prin. C. S. Bartholf made the 
presentation speech. Mr. Howland’s reply was a delicate 
phrasing of his appreciation of the friendliness which in- 
spired the beautiful gift. Superintendent-elect Albert G. 
Lane made one of those graceful and appropriate speeches 
for which he is famed, recalling his twenty-five years’ asso- 
ciation with Mr. Howland, who was his teacher a quarter of 
acentury since. Assistant Superintendent Delano has been 
intimately associated with Mr. Howland in school work for 
thirty years without the slightest friction, and his tribute 
to the man and his work was as genuine as it was com- 
plimentary. Assistant Superintendent Mrs. Young spoke 
in her usually animated, discriminating, and genial way, 
of her relations with him since they first met upon her 
application for admission to the high school. Assistant 
Supt. A. R. Sabin, who by the way stands a fair chance 
to be Mr. Lane’s successor as county superintendent, 
spoke with emphasis and cordiality of the many ways in 
which Mr. Howland had been helpful to the schools and 
the teachers as well as to his associates, who owe more to 
his advice and counsel than they can ever express. 


ee 





STATE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 


San Francisco has for years practised upon the State of 
California a species of tactics for which there has been no 
excase, and the whole principle of the state support of 
schools has been jeopardized. The state raises a fixed 
tax upon every $1,000 of property for the state school 
fund, and then each county draws from the state treas- 
ury so much per child of school age, with the provision 
that no district shal] have less than a specified sum which 
is sufficient to provide a good school anywhere. Through 
this provision the children of the poor districts receive 
much better instruction than they would by local taxa‘ion. 
‘On the other hand, the wealthy, thickly settled ¢ mmuni- 
;ties pay much more to the state echool jund than they 
school purposes, Because of thie, San Fran: 
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cisco has assumed to strike a balance on her own account 
by carrying on her roll of children of school age from 
12,000 to 16,000 fraudulent names, on the strength of 
which she has drawn an unreasonable proportion of the 
school fund. This has been very generally known and 
on one or two occasions school boards have assumed to 
right the wrong, but public sentiment has been so strongly 
in favor of the fraud that an honest enrollment has been 
practicably out of the question till the present time. 
Even good citizens have excused this action on the 
ground that only thereby could they receive approxi- 
mately as much money as they paid through taxation. 
Were this to be allowed there would be no security what- 
ever, and the policy of state support of schools would be 
seriously discounted throughout the country. 








THE THKEACHER’S PRIVILEGES AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES. 


The teacher should appreciate his privileges. His priv- 
ileges are great. We have no patience with those who 
think chiefly of the hardships, denials, and sacrifices of 
the teacher's life. He earns a good living, has compar- 
atively easy work, light hours, long vacations, the pleas- 
antest of employment, and good social standing ; he also 
has the rarest opportunities for influencing boys and girls 
who are to make men and women. 

There are hardships. There is no opportunity for lux- 
uriance, there are no social or financial prizes; but the 
pay-master is absolutely good, the position for the good 
worker is reasonably secure, and the hours, days, and 
weeks of work are lighter than those of any other laborer. 
The teacher, of all people in the world, should talk as 
though he appreciated his privileges, for he is paid from 
the public treasury, and the great majority of the people 
contributing thereto through taxes work more hours, more 
weeks, at heavier labor, for less pay, and have fewer 
social advantages. Teachers’ salaries are improving 
steadily, and this improvement will continue provided the 
public appreciates that the draft upon the teacher’s purse 
is greater than that upon any other class of public ser- 
vants. No salaried men or women in the public service 
are under the necessity of exercising the same care rela- 
tive to their manner of living, dress, travel, and reading ; 
none have the same draft upon them in these directions. 
The more the teacher appreciates his privileges, the more 
he will appreciate the necessity of expenditure in these 
waye, and, as a rule, for every dollar used to magnify his 
appreciation in these directions, he will receive three dol- 
lars in advanced salary. It pays, therefore, in every 
way to magnify your office. 








MRS. ELIZABETH F. DIMOCK. 


Mrs. Elizabeth F. Dimock, supervisor of drawing in the grammar 
and primary grades of the Chicago public achools, died at Kenosha, 
Wie., Sept. 24, 1891. She was born in Westfield, Mass., and eda- 
cated at the Westfield State Normal School. Immediately after 
her graduation she went as a teacher to the Sandwich Islands, 
where she remained three years. Upon her return she entered the 
Boston Normal Art School, in preparation for that special depart- 
ment of school work to which she devoted the rest of her life, and 
in 1876 removed to Chicago and was placed in charge of the draw- 
ing in the grammar and primary schoole,—a branch that had re- 
ceived little attention, and had hardly met with the fall sanction of 
public approval. 

Of ber work in Chicago, George Howland, ¢x-superintendent 
of schools, ssys: ‘“* For fifteen years che bas given herself to the 
work with unwavering, untiring devotion, sparing neither time nor 
strength,—even to the sacrifice of health and life,—in her efforts to 
advance and improve this important branch of edacation. Earnest 
and enthusiastic herself, she endeavored to impress her own spirit 
upon teachers and pupils, aiding them both by inatraction and ex- 
ample. She was sometimes, perhaps, seemingly exacting in her 
requirements, as one thoroughly in earnest must ever be. In the 
results of her efforts to systematizs and develop the study from 
these early beginnings is fouad the proof of her executive ability. 
With ao ever clear and well-defined purpose, she ekillfally adjasted 
the different parts, step by step, into one progressive and harmonious 
whole. Nor when her first purpose was attained did she rest satis- 
fied, but was ever seeking new ways and new devices to promote 
this training of the eye and hand, and the cultivation of truer 
tastes. Her success, as seen in the work of the Chicago schools, 
was known and cheerfully recognized by teachers of drawing, both 
east and west. Early in the present year she was invited by the 
agent of the Massachusetts Board of Edacation to send an exhibit 
of work in form study and drawing, as demonstratiog the pos- 
a bilities of a work which in many parts of our country wae re 
garded only a2@ theory, 


In her own city, too, instead of the disfavor in which she found 
the department, it is now without a dissenting voice placed on a par 
with other branches, as of no less, and often of greater importance 
than they. Clear in her convictions, firm in her purpose, faithfal 
almost to a fault, and true in every fiber of her being, Mrs. Dimock 
has given her thought, her strength, her life, tothe cause of educa- 
tion in the city, and long and kindly will she be remembered.” 








AN AGRICULTURAL VIEW. 


In these political times, when the “dear farmer ” is 
quoted and courted with a devotion that must be inspir- 
ing to his soul, why should not the educational frater- 
nity in the spirit of the age, indulge in compliments to 
the farmer. In this case it can be done in all sincerity 
for the agricultural press is doing the best and most in- 
telligent work for the schools of any of the non-profes- 
sional special papers. In this the New England Farmer 
has easily taken the lead. The Maine Farmer is also en- 
deavoring to strengthen the hands of those teachers who 
are reforming the ways of means of education in rural 
districts. The Maine Farmer says : 

There is an urgent call for reorganization of the whole system of 
instruction in accordance with the needs of to-day, and not after 
the cold forms of yesterday. This necessitates the introduction of 
practical lines of instruction, and then will insure men and women 
capable of doing the work of to-day in the best possible manner. 

The New England Farmer says the a-b-c method 
must go from the most out-of-the-way rural schoolhouse 
as it has gone from the city and village; so must the 
stupid and nonsensical way of teaching grammar by drill- 
ing over dry and insipid formulas and the dry husk anal- 
ysis of involved sentences ; also the excessive attention 
paid to arithmetic, and the unessential details of distant 
countries. It well says: ‘A great amount of time is lost 
in the old-fashioned teaching by unscientific methods. 

The editor of the New England Farmer then says : 


With these ideas the best educators are fully in accord. ‘* But,’’ 
said a geutleman in our bearing, at a recent dinner party, to the 
editor of an educational journal, ‘‘if the leading educational ex- 
pects favor these advanced methods, why are they so slowly intro- 
duced into our schools ?’’ The reply was that the nataral con- 
servatism of the people will not promptly indorse improvement ; 
reform muat fight its way slowly, overcoming prejadice by degrees. 
The fathers and mothers are the real obstructioniste, said this gen- 
tleman; if a child comes home from school and reports that the 
teacher has introduced a different method from that by which the 
parents were taught when they were children, they at once conclude 
that the teacher doesn't know her business; a complaint is immedi- 
ately raised, and the improved method abandoned ; particularly is 
this the vase where there is no skilled supervision and the parents’ 
complaint goes direct to the committeeman, who is by no means an 
expert and who is dependent on popular indorsement for reélection. 


Now let the agricultural press that is read from A/- 
pha to Omega in every farmer’s home do a work that 
the educational press cannot do, by toning up, as these 
editors are doing, the conservative ring of parental influ- 
ence. The teachers will advance as fast as the parents 
will follow. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Ann Arbor opens with 2,500 students. 

Mt. Holyoke College (Mass.) opens with 275 students. 

The Philadelphia School of Pedagogy opened auspiciously, 
Oct. 5. 

London bas more than a third of a million children in her public 
schools. 

One third of the states of the Union contain two thirds of the 
population. 

Prioceton has had the greatest rash in her history in this year of 
our Lord 1891. 

Lafayette, Ind., closed her schools for two weeks because of ex- 
cessive heat. Whew! 

Williams College (Mass.) opens with 117 new students, by far 
the largest entering class in its history. 

President Potter of (Princeton told the college boys to care for 
their bealth,—*' Dyspepsia is not a thing to make fun of.’’ 

The sixth annual meeting of the New Eagland Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Sehools will b> beld io Harvard Hall, 
Harvard University, on Oct. 16 and 17. 

The new Leland Stanford Jr. University, at Palo Alto, has opened 
in @ brilliant manner. Report saith that a thousand applicants 
were declined for lack of room. Hear! hear! 





The Boston evening schools opened Jast Monday evening. This 
is one of the most px ficab!e features of the system of public schools 
lin the city, There are three evening bigh echools and sigteea even- 


ing elementary schools, al) fully attended, 


—_— 


Ia the death of Henry Kiddle the profession loses one who was 
for many years at the head of the schools of the largest American 
cities, and the author of several admirable and widely used echool- 
books. Of late years he has not been identified with educational 
men or work, 


Miss Mary Schiller, whom the World’s Fair Committee will send 
as a commissioner to South America, is a grand-niece of the Ger- 
man author bearing that name, and was for five years a school 
teacher in Pittsburg. At the end of that time she had saved suf- 
ficient money to go abroad, and to remain there for three years, 
which she devoted to perfecting herself in the modern languages 
and to studying art and architecture. On her return to this country 
Miss Schiller went to Washington to teach German and Latin in 
the echools and English in the South American legations. 


The division lists of the Oxford Loca! Examinations, for the year 
1891, are jost iesued at Oxford, Eogland. The examinations were 
held in July at 65 centers, of these 30 were special local centers 
at which school examinations were combined with the local exam- 
inations, and seven were new centers. The total number of can- 
didates examined was 3,260. Of these, 1,649 janiors and 685 sen- 
iors passed, making a total of 2,334. Last year the total number 
of candidates entered was 3,223. This year 361 boys and 625 girls 
have been examined for a@ senior certificate, and 259 boys avd 426 
girls have passed. Last year the numbers were 354 and 609 and 
289 aad 528 respectively. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


HOW H E WON HER. 


“My necktie’s ready made,’’ qucth he, 
**T never part my bair, 

A silk hat with a eack coat goes, 
And pants is what I wear. 


**T ain’t no dude, but I’m a gent, 
And you're the girl for me. 

I ain’t got creases in my pants, 
But I jast love you. See ?”’ 


The Boston maid blushed rosy red, 
And to his arms she flew, 

And round her alabaster neck 
His clinging whiskers blew. 


“*T love you, dear,’”’ she softly cried, 
—He smole a smile serene,— 

“ Because your lovely scarfpin is 
The image of a besn.’’— Ex. 


AN HONOR STUDENT, 
**T hear that Smalley was admitted to co'lege with honors in 
Greek. Was the examination oral or written ? ’’ 
“To tell you the truth, it was neither; it waa copied.’’ 


A QUEER ADVERTISEMENT. 
An advertisement in an English provincial paper reads as follows : 


‘*A young man on the point of getting married is desirous of 
meeting a man of experience who wil) dissuade him from the step.’’ 
AN APT STUDENT. 

The teacher had been trying to impress the class with the necea- 
sity of writing “‘or order’’ after a person’s name, when muking 
out acheque. To test her success she made out a sample cheque, 
leaving ont the required words, 

** Suppose, Mr. Bright, [ should make out a cheqae which read, 
* Pay Mr. Bright fifty dollars.’ Should you make any change ?’’ 

‘*No, sir. In the first placo I could not make change for so 
large a check; and in the second, I should prefer not to.” 








THIS AND THAT. 





The Mont Blanc observatory projact has been abandoned. 

Justice Field speake Greek, Latin, Turkish, French, and Italian. 

The Grant monument in Lincoln Park, Chicago, was unveiled on 
the 7th. 

Thomas Hughes, the celebrated author of Tom Brown, is a 
London barrister. 

The average age of the members of the Chautauqua Circle is be- 
tween thirty and forty. 

Mr. Paul de Chavannes ie Meiescnier’s successor as president of 
the National Society of French Artists, 

G. F. Root, who wrote ‘‘The Battle Cry of Freedom”’ and 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” ia living at an advanced age in 
Chicago. 

The Prime Regent of Bavaria has a large collection of beetles,— 
the most complete in Germany. He is also an interested observer 
of the habits of other insects. 

Prof. Graham Bell believes that recent experiments at Boston 
prove the feasibility of telephoning to Europe. He saya it will ba 
cheaper than cable telegraphing. 

Archbishop Magee used to divide speakers into three classee, — 
‘* The speaker you cannot listen to; the speaker you can listen to; 
and the speaker you cannot help listening to.”’ 

Thomas Hardy, the English novelist, began his business life as 
an architect, and bis first published work was an essay on the use 
of colored brick and terra cotta in dwelling-houses. 

The older buildings ef Harvard College have the following dates : 
Massachusetts Hall, 1720; Holden, 1734; Hollis, 1763; Harvard, 
1766; Stonghton, 1804; University, 1812. The corner stoue of 
Gore Hall was laid in 1813; the books being moved into the library 





in the vacation of 1814. There were 41 000 volames at that time. 
Ellen B. Kenyon of New York City will have an ers 
ticle on “ The Connection of Studies” in the neat issue of 
the Journal, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





{Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. | 





SOUTH AMERICAN NOTES. 


Colon is the official name of the town commonly known as Aspin- 
wall; Belem, of Pard; and Recife, of Pernambuco. Belem and 


Recife are rarely used, however. 

There are no longer any United States of Colombia, the states 
having been reconstructed into simple departments. Barranquilla 
is now the chief commercial center of the republic, and it is fast 
pressing Bogota for first place with respect to population. Three 
fourths of the entire foreign commerce of Col ombia passes through 
Puerto, the port of Barranquilla. 

Venezaela is now the third, and will probably become the second 
gold-producing country of the world within a very few years. 

Brazil is the first in rank in the production of coffee, and the 
United States is chief purchaser. Brazilian diamonds hold first 
place with respect to color and luster. 

It is not improbable that Bolivia will regain a part, at least, of 
her lost seacoast. Sucre (formerly Chaquisaca) is the constitutional 
capital of Bolivia, but the actual seat of government is practically 
at La Paz. 

Quinine is no longer a distinctively South American product 
India and the Datch East India now produce the greater amount. 

The Transandine Railway between Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso 
is now nearly completed. Less than five miles remain to be con- 
structed, but of this the greater part consists of tunnels and difficalt 
grades. 

Less than 2,500 miles of railway is necessary to connect New 
York with Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres. 

Chile has eighty cities, each with a population exceeding 5,100. 
Santiago, the first in rank, has 237,000. In this city are the 
National University, a public library of 100,000 volumes, a museum 
of natural sciences, an academy of fine arts, a conservatory of 
music, and a fioe botanical garden, Seven daily papers, together 
with several reviews, and various scientific and literary journals, 
are published here. The city ia also well-equipped with street 
railways, a telephone exchange, a district messenger service, and 
an electric lighting station. 

The common traditions that native Patagonians are a race of 
giants is without foundation. 

Primary education is compulsory in searly every South American 
republic. 

The island of Tobago, and not Juan Fernandez, is the scene of 
the experience of Robinson Crusoe. Crusoe himself was not a 
mythical individaal, but an actual entity, his real name being 
Kreutznaer. Kreutznaer was the supercargo of the vessel which 
was wrecked on the island. He spent fifteen years of enforced res- 
idence there, and his journal was the basis of Defoe’s narrative. 

The eastern extremity of South America is not Cape St. Roque, 
but Cape Argentine; the western extremity is Point Parifia, and 
not Cape Blanco. 

Argentina is the native name of the Argentine Republic. ‘ 

* 


—_——————— 
FLASHES OF ORIGINALITY. 


What a relief to the monotony of the schoolroom is an occasional 
flash of originality! How it adds spice to the solid, and oftentimes 
insipid, meat of the grammar and spelling book! Even thongh it 
may come in spelling ‘‘ acheme ’’ skeigm, or in saying that the typ- 
ical vegetation of the temperate zone is indigenous trees, it is de- 
lightfully refreshing. But when a boy declares, as did one of mine 
last winter, in a composition, that he was sorry the snow had come, 
for now ‘‘I cannot ride my bicycle and keep my shoes from wear- 
ing out,’’ one is tempted to set that boy down asa genius. The 
same boy, soon after the fall elections, answered the question, 
‘What kind of a government have we?’’ by ‘ Aristocracy.”’ 
On being asked why, he replied, ‘‘ Becanseafewrule.’’ In answer 
to the question who the few were, he replied, ‘‘The Democrats.’’ 
I had to acknowledge that the elections looked as if that party 
were in the ascendency, but an explanation of the meaning of aris- 
tocracy was in order. 

When originality crops out in the following manner, it deserves 
a smile of pity; ‘‘ The amercian general that command was Con- 
wallis and the bridish general that he captured was Bargoyne.”’ 
‘* Tomous Jeferson wrote the decleration of Independence.”’ On 
the same paper as the last two was the following account of the 
Boston massacre: ‘One night some Amercian boys were out on 
the streat and throughed stones a snowballs at a American solder 
who called for help and an oficer and and eight solders came and 
helped him.’’ W. H. HL 


oe 
ALGERIAN. 


[Im presenting some fresh, bright sentences sent us by Rev 
William R. Alger, we utilize a few selections from ‘‘ A Cluster of 
Suggestions ’’ by him from the Boston Transcript. } 


The most beautiful human virtue is simplicity, for it is the trans- 
parent flawlessness of truth and innocence. 

The most appropriate human virtue is reverence, for man is always 
before God as a relative in the presence of the Absolute, an inferior 
in presence of his Superior. 

The most auspicious human virtue is moderation, because it is 
adapted to all experiences and suitable for every exigency. 

The most blessed human virtue is enthusiasm, because it carries 
its own happiness. 

The weightiest human virtue is justice, because thia is the central 
equilibrium of all the other virtues. 

The sublimest human virtue is patience, because it is the last and 
hardest to be attained. 

a divinest haman virtue is love, because this is the substance 
0 : 

The needle guides the ship only by counselling the pilot. 

He who follows a good example sets one. 

When the soul sees itself beautifully adapting just means to 
noble ends it is happy. 

The highway of science is paved with rejected theories. 
are stepping-stones over which Ignorance travels to Truth. 

Happiness unhappily often depends on things that happen. 

A goody is a good person whose attention is so absorbed in his 
being good that he becomes good for nothing. 

The precepts of a teacher are as nails; his example should be 
the hammer to drive them home. 

_ When a man ceases to have any loyalty, the last bond of God in 
him gives way. 

Witty raillery, the seasoning of the intercourse of polite people, 


Errors 


with the coarse and heavy becomes as unseasonable as pepper ip 


honey or vinegar in milk. ‘ me 
The coward is one whose will is dominated by his sensibility. 
The hero is one whose sensibility obeys bis will. . 

The saint is one in whom both the sensibility and the will are 


subject to unselfish motives. : . 
The scoundrel is one who subordinates all public ends to his 


private interests. 





ANSWERS TO ‘* WHO WROTE?”’ 
[See JOURNAL of Sept. 17.] 


1, Irving. 25. E. A. Poe. 
2. ** Mark Twain.” 26. Longfellow. 
3. Lowell. 27. Thomas Jefferson. 
4. L. T. Townsend. 28. S. F. Smith, D.D. . 
5. Samuel Bowles. 29. Dinah Maria Malock-Craik, 
6. John Burroughs. 30. Wilkie Collins. — 
7. Edward Eggleston. 81, Charlotte Bronté.| 
8. E. P. Roe. 32. Charles Kingsley. 
9. Andrew Carnegie. 33. Charles Reade. 
10. Eugene Schuyler. 34. Anthony Trollope. 
11. Bradford Torrey. 35. Carlyle. 
12. Frances H. Burnett. 36. Thackeray. 
13. Nikolai Gogol. 37. Dickens. 
14. Ivan Targénief. 38. Jean Ingelow. 
15. Lyof Tolstoj. 89. Robert Browning. 
16. E. E. Hale. 49. ‘Tennyson. 
17. T. S. Arthur. 41. Lamb. 
18. Loaisa M. Alcott. 42. Scott. 
19. J. T. Trowbridge. 43. Robert Pollok. 
20. H. W. Beecher. 44, Wordsworth. 
21. Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 45. Thomas Moore, 
22, Hawthorne. 46, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
23. Bret Harte. 47. Samuel Johnson, 
24, T. B, Aldrich, 48, Holmes. 
ee Qe ee 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who was the ‘‘ Mother of eighty cities’’ ? Z. X. C, 


— Who is the author of the poem, ‘‘ Alec Yeaton’s Son ?”’ 
Where can I procure the verses ? be 

T. B, Aldrich is the anthor. Send your correct address to 
“’ Notes and Quaeries,’’ thie office, and the verses will be loaned you. 


— To “*Z. X. C.’’: Miletus of Asia Minor was called the 
‘* Mother of Eighty Cities.’’ 


J. 


— To “ Pauline’: Henry VIII. was called the ‘‘ Defender of 
the Faith’’ from a book which he wrote against the German re- 
former Luther. Pope Leo X. bestowed the title upon him, pre- 
senting him at the same time a splendid sword, which is now kept 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, England. Not many years 
after, the English church separated from the Roman, still, as may 
be seen by British coins, the sovereign of Great Britain has retained 
to the present time the title, Defensor Fidei. The jester of Henry 
VIIL., privileged, like the rest of bis profession, to be impertinent, 
hearing of the king’s new title, said to him, ‘‘ Prithee, good Harry, 
let thee and I defend each other, and even let the faith defend 
iteelf,’’ P. McA. C. 
Credit to M. W. and A. L. 8. 


(a) What foreign countries have compulsory education laws ? 

(6) Which states have a compulsory education law ? 

(c) What are, briefly, the grounds upon which the state claims 

the right to pass euch a law ? 

(d) What are the practical results of the working of such a law ? 
M. C. P. I., Montreal, Canada. 


(a) I.—JIn Europe. II—In America, 
Austria. Argentine Republic, 
Denmark. Brazil (in several states). 
England. (The law in England Costa Rica. 
leaves it to the local author- Equador. 
ities to decree compulsory Guatemala. 
attendance at school if they Mexico (in most all states.) 
see fit.) Paraguay. 
France. Peru, 
Germany (Prussia, Ssxony, Ba- Salvador. 
varia, Wiirtemberg, Baden; Santo Domingo. 
in short, all the states of the Uruguay. 
empire). . Venezuela, 
Greece. III.—In Asia, 
Hungary. China (indirectly). 
Italy. Japan. 
Montenegro. IV.—In Australasia. 
Norway. New South Wales. 
Portugal. New Zealand. 
Roumania. Queensland. 
Servia. South Australia, 
Spain. Tasmania. 
Sweden, Victoria. 


Switzerland, Western Australia. 

In many of the states mentioned in the two columns the compul- 
sory law is of recent origin, hence has not had the results it may 
show twenty years hence, 

(5) A symposium covering this question will soon appear in our 
columns. 

(c) That good government depends upon intelligent classes; that 
intelligence tends to individual and state prosperity ; to eneee 
and public morals, to develop better political sentiment; that it re- 
daces the probabilities and every possibility of individual or corpor- 
ate tyranny; in short, that the state needs it for its own protection 
prosperity, and progress; that it does not interfere with any omett 
who chooses to give good family or private school instruction ; that 
it assures good instruction to all classes. 


(4) This depends wholly upon ite execution and administration. 





The effects are highly beneficial and well executed, but the results 
are precisely what the idea of the authorities is. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
coe Titinasliie of bodes 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 





Exvements or Civin Government. A Textbook for 
Use in Pablic Schools, High School, and Normal Schools, and a 
Manual of Referencefor Teachers. By Alexander L, Peterman, 
late Principal and Professor of Civil Government in the Normal 
School of the Kentucky State College. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 12mo, cloth, 218 pp. 
Price for Introduction : 60 cents. 

There are advantages in having a textbook on civil government 
written south of Mason and Dixon’s line; there are advantages, 
aleo, in having many loyal men focusing their thought upon the 
teaching of the principles and practices of government. The dis- 
tinctive features of this book are ite simplicity, clearness, and the 
elimination of much matter that must be unappreciated by the 
child. The greatest practical advantage of the book for a minor 
matter is in the suggestive questions which close each chapter. It 
is compact rather than discursive, and from first to last proceeds 
from the known tothe unknown. It begins with the home, develop- 
ing the idea of government from parental control, and pointing oat 
the rights, duties, and responsibilities of the different members of 
the family as forming a community to be governed. Next, the 
author takes up the school, and shows how the idea of government 
anderlies the safe organization of such an inetitation. The third 
step in order, as might be expected, is a discussion of the township 
and town, the county, the municipal corporations, and the state. 
At last the government of the United States is taken up, and the 
nature of the Constitution, the several departments of civi] govern. 
ment, and the functions of each, clearly set forth. 

Part II. discusses the general functions of government. Different 
forms of civil government, the principles of justice, the kinds of 
law, and the rights of liberty, are in turn disoussed, together with 9 
description of parties and party machinery, as necessary elements 
in government, The Australian Ballot System, an ingenious 
mode of recording the absolute. will of the people, is freely de. 
scribed, and a fac-simile of several ballots actually used under this 
system in recent elections in different states are reproduced. 


Reapinas FROM Frencxw History. Edited by O. B. 
Super, Ph.D. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 320 pp., 6}x 4}. 
Price, $1.00. 

Professor Super of Dickinson College has already become very 
favorably known among our teachers of French througi his editions 
of French textbooks for practical use in the classroom. This vol- 
ume proves his ekill in selection and his wisdom and practical ac- 
quaintance with the needs of students in the preparation of the 
notes. Extracts, each of about thirty pages, are given from ten of 
the leading French historical writers, illustrating their best style, 
and also treating some event or incident of importance. For his- 
torical reading, the unity of the volume ia hurt by the first two 
selections, which concern the Conquest of England, and Jeanne 
d’ Are, while the others relate to the Kevolation and Napoleon. The 
authors quoted are Thierry, Baraute, L. Blanc, Michelet, Lamar- 
tine, Mignet, Lanfrey, Légur, Thiers, and Guyzot. This is a text- 
book which gives the very best material for practical reading, 
while the subject matter will be of permanent value to the student. 


A Primary Worp Book. By Sarah E. Buckbee. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 136 pp. Price, 30 cente. 

One rarely sees a textbook prepared so directly from a long ex- 
perience in the schoolroom as this of Miss Backbee’s in which are 
presented the words as she has classified them for use in her own 
classes. It is unlike anything hitherto produced and yet not suf- 
ficiently original to make a description of its departures intelli- 
gible. It emphasizes more than we are in the habit of seeing in 
recent books the importance of correct enunciation, pronunciation, 
and articulation, which is certainly eminently commendable, and 
for this alone deserves extensive use. Its price makes it possible 
to use it whatever other speller may be in the hands of the class. 
We have taken occasion to say many times of late that enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation, and articulation are sadly neglected,—here is 
a well-defined attempt at reform. 

Brapuey’s Facsimite Business Forms ror SCHOOLS. 
Springfield, Mass. : Milton Bradley Co. 

This envelope (6} x 10) contains a great variety of sample com- 
mercial papers of which pupils study in school. They are of the 
same siza, type, script design, etc., as those used in business life, 
and are all filled with suggestive names, as P. Hardwork & Co., 
who give their note for ninety days to John Longwait. There are 
a variety of notes with all the regular indorsements and cancella- 
tions which occur in real business. One of the notes has that 
friendly little ‘‘ No Protest’’ printed across the end, with the cau- 
tionary “* Tear this off before Presenting.’”? There is a receipt for 
money on account; for money in full of all demands; a note pay- 
able at bank; a demand note; individaal bank check; company 
bank check ; cértified bank cheok; draft unpaid; accepted draft ; 
paid draft; certificate of deposit, ete. etc. 

We never knew greater service rendered the school by so slight 
expenditure than in “‘ Bradley’s Business Forms.”’ 

A First History or Rome. By W. S. Robinson, .MA. 
With Illustrations. London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 358 
pp., 6x4. Price, 80 cents. 

_ The author of this very practical little manual is assistant master 
in Wellington College, England. In preparing the story of Rome 
from its founding to its decay as a mighty empire, in a form suit- 
able to beginners, he has wisely given prominence to the most im- 
portant events only, and has introduced bat few dates. The text 
is progressively arranged by topics, which are concisely treated in 
simple language, the subjects of each chapter being placed first 
with their respective dates. - There are no explanatory foot notes 
or references to distract the young student’s atteation from the es- 
sentials of the text, and the illustrations are wel! chosen. 


Tue Teacasr’s Hanpsoox or SLoyp. By Otto Salo- 
mop. Translated and Adapted for Eoglish Teachers by Marv 
R. Welker and William Nelson. Boston: Silver, Burdett, 
Co. 213 pp., 74x54. Price, $1.50. * 

The introdaction of handoraft into the American school presents 
problems which must sooner or later be met by educational leaders. 
It woald have been well if some of the energy devoted to opposing 
the introduction of manual training had been given to determining 
the form in which it should come. It is no slight problem to de- 
termine whether America can profitably use German manual train- 
ing or Swed ish sloyd, or whether she must adapt one or the other, 
and if so, which and how. When sloyd first appeared in this coun- 
try it was very generally accepted as having all the elements needed 





or desired, but since its applica'ion there has been qaite a general 
feeling that there must eventually be modification and adaptation , 
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that the nervous energy of the American youth and o charac- 
teristics of our people necessitate + nm eg ner 

It is eminently desirable, therefore, as a foundation for the dis- 
cussion of the relation of sloyd to American minds, weshould know 
jast what it is in ite home and from the hand of the master. All 
this we have in this book officially published under the auspices of 
the Sloyd Association. Now let us have some honest experiments 
with the teaching of sloyd unadulterated and unmodified. We 
shall never know experimentally whether or not it is adapted to our 
needs until we have had such teaching. authority is now at 
hand, let us see what can be prodaced upon these foundations. 


Taaaaee in THREE Continents. Personal Notes on 
the Educational Systems of the World. By W. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 4 pp. 2 eran 3 
This book is jast what its title indicates,—a specific study of 
school work in Europe, America, and Australia, the only three 
continents that know aoght of educational methods, so that it is a 
atudy of the educational system of the world from the standpoint 
of an Australian who has made a close personal study of the educa- 
tional facilities and methods of the educational world. Unfortu- 
nately it is the work of an observer who gives his notes and impres- 
sions tested, as best he could in a leisurely study, and will be read 
more as @ curiosity than from any special professional service it may 
render. What he says of Australia is probably more reliable than 
what he says of the United States. While in this country he met 
people incidentally and evidently accepted their opinions as author- 
itative; for instance, he discusses the entire American normal 
achool system from having seen simply that of Philadelphia, Cook 
County, and Washington, D. C. It should be said, however, that 
his criticisms of America are, as a rale, complimeatary to our sys- 
tem, and he expresses constant surprise that our educators should 
think so little of our school work which, to him seemed so good. 
It is one of the books that every man who wants an edacational 
library should secure. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. Popular Edition. Two Vol- 
umes in One. By Charles F. Richardson. New York: G, P. 
Patnam’s Sone, 464 pp.,84x6 Price, $3.50. 

Professor Richardson’s noble work on American literature, for 
which in its previous two-volume form the JOURNAL could find 
nothing but admiration, requires by this time no added word of en- 
comium to draw attention to its value. It is not only a suggestive 
and instructive book of reference for the general reader, but one 
admirably adapted to class use. ‘* What has been and what is the 
environment of our literature ?’’ ‘* What have been the relations 
between cause and effect, between the Saxon mind in England and 
the Saxon mind in America?’’ ‘‘ What have American writers 
thus far done to be mentioned beside Goethe, Sch:ller, Hugo, Ten- 
nyson, Carlyle, or George Eliot ?’’ ‘‘ How and why have American 
authors succeeded and failed ?’’ are some of the questions Profes- 
sor Richardson has successfully endeavored to answer. Upon such 
foundations he has reared a structure which is not only a fair, calm, 
and intelligent consideration of the work of others, but a valuable 
addition in itself to our American literature. 

MakinG@ THE Most or Lire. By Rev. J. R. Miller, 
D.D. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 275 pp., 64x 5. 
Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Miller, who is a well-known Philadelphia divine, says in his 
preface: ‘‘ The chapters are written with the purpose and hope of 
stimulating those who may read them to earnest and worthy living,”’ 
—a sentence all sufficient to explain the character of the book. It is 
a volume of good advice, well seasoned with poetic illustrations, 
striking parables, and interesting stories. No one can read it 
without advantage, as meeting the special needs of Christian life 
and duty. ‘‘The Blessing of a Barden,’ ‘‘ Moral Curvatures,’’ 
** The Shadows we Cast,’’ “ The Meaning of Opportunities,” and 
‘* Some Secrets of Happy Home Life,’’ are among the subjects 
Dr. Miller discusses in a practical, sensible way in teaching how 
to make the most of life. It is admirably adapted to the needs of 
the young, and its reading cannot fail to be a benefit in every home. 
Fasian Essays 1n Socrauism. Edited by G. Bernard 

Shaw. New York: A Lovell & Co. 233 pp., 8}x54. Price, 

paper cover, 40 cents. 

These eight essays were prepared a year or two ago by members 
of the Fabian Society, a body of Social Democrats with head- 
quarters at London, for delivery in that city and in the provinces 
to miscellaneous audiences. It is a sample of the propaganda car- 
ried on by volonteer lectures in the workmen’s clubs and political 
asscciations of London. G. Bernard Shaw treats the Economic 
Basia of Socialism, Sidney Webb, ite Historic Basis; William 
Clarke, its Indastrial, and Sydney Olivier the Moral Basis. Under 
the head of the Organization of Society, Graham Wallas has Prop 
erty under Socialism, and Annie Besant, Industry under Socialism. 
G. Bernard Shaw discusses the transition to Social Democracy, and 
Hubert Bland closes the volume with a view of the Outlook. 


Four anp Five. A Story of the Lend a Hand Club. 
By Edward Everett Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 193 pp., 
7x5. Price, $1.00. A 
Edward Everett Hale, at sixty-nine, and not seventy-nine, as 

some newspapers would have it, is as bright and entertaining a 

story writer as he was a score of years ago. His famous Wads- 

worth mottoes, which every one knows or ought to know, form the 
framework of his latest story which gives an account of the sayings 
and doings of a group of bright boye at a sammer camp ia the 

Catskills. There are also stories of historical incidents in various 

parts of the world with which Mr. Hale knows so well how to em- 

phasize his gentle moral lessons upon manly character and right 

living. f 

In O_p QuinneBasset. By Sophie May. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 74x5. Price, $1 50. yo 
All girls will read eagerly a new volume by Sophie May, who 

long ago firat won their childish hearts in her ever-fascinating 
stories of Prudy and Dotty Dimple. In O.d Quinnebasset is the 
sixth and concluding volame in the ‘‘ Quinuebasset Series,’’ and is 
a delightfal story for the youngest and oldest. It is a glimpse of 
old Quinnebasset at the close of the R+volation, inclading a pretty 
romance of American chivalry and patriotism in the days of high- 
heeled slippers, powdered heads, silver shoe-backles, and Wash 
ington balls. A good share of the charm and naturalness of the 
book is due to the beautifal illastrations by Charles Copeland. 





Scorr’s “ Marmion,” published by Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, in the “ Classics for Children ”’ series, is, from its carefal edit- 
ing and annotating, worthy of the highest praise, and cannot fail 
to meet the fullest approbation of teachers. ‘The publishers have 
availed themselves of Dr. W. J. Rolfe’s carefully restored text, 
but the notes are the result of independent research, and contain 





ANTONY AND CLEoPaTRA and As You Like It have 
been added by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. of New York to their 
series of Shakespeare's plays, with introduction aad notes by K. 
Deighton. _ Another issue is this same series of lish classic. pre- 
pared especially for use in the echocls of [adia, is ‘ennyson’s noch 
Arden, edited by W. T. Webb, professor of English literature in the 
entenes Gallege, Geese. No fp ewe are better than those of 

series for use in lower es of schools i i in- 
ning the study of English —_—- 1 eenaetree 


John O. Norris, Melrose, Mass., for 50 cents, the same being the 
pspers read and a phonographic report of the discussions had at 
the sessions of the conference on manual training, held at Boston, 
April 8-11, 1891, to which is appended an account of the exhibits 
made of the methods and results of manual training, including also 
sewing, cooking, drawing, and thestudy of form and color. Edited 
by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. It is a work of rare value. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In One Girl’s Experience. By Mary Hubbard Howell; price, $1.25 
-——Cross Roads; by Mary Hallowell ; price, $1 15—-Dorothy. mS 
by Mildred Scarborough 3 Price, i o Philadelphia: Am. 8. 8. Union: 

: v. E. E. Rand; ‘i 
ee le a delet dakane 
€ Laws of Daily Conduct; bo Nicholas Gilman and Charact 
og bY Edward P. Jackson; price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, 

The Electrical Boy: by John Trowbridge; price, $1 50——Jolly Good 
Times; by Mary P. Wells Smith; price, a5 Old Rough the iser; 
by Lily F. Wesselhoeft; price, $1 25. Boston: Roberts Br.s. 
Balladen and Romanzen; selected and arranged by C. A. Bucbheim; 
gece $1.00—-Shakespeare’s As You Like It; with notes by K. 

eighton ; prise, 40 cents——Tennyson’s Enoch Arden: with notes by 
W. T. “ebb; price, 40 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Pe emery Library (6 vols ); price, $5.00. Harrisburg, Pa.: Jas. 

Newman's, Essay on Aristotle's Poetry edited by, Albert 8. Cook; 

pr ce, ents — Lessons in uage; orace 8. Tarbell; " 

70 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. ciated anaes 

norene to Life; by Grant Allen; price, $1.00. New York: Henry 
tt) " 

— by Howard Gore; price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


The Fine Arts; by G. Baldwin Brown; price, $1 00——The Use and 
Abuse of Money; by W. Cunningham, D. D.; price, $1.00. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 








PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


VARIOUS MATTERS FROM THE KEYSTONE STATE.—THE 
Bia Four. 


A queer proposition was recently made at a meeting of the Read- 
ing School Board; viz., to substitute Shakespeare for the Bible in 
the public schools of that city. The suggestion has caused much 
comment, especially from the clergy, much of which is far from 
complimentary to the originator of the scheme; one minister say- 


ing in a sermon that instead of putting the Bible out of the schools, 
they should put some of the teachers out, unless they showed 
proper respect for the sacred book. 

A mass meeting was held Sept. 20, at Lewisburg, to raise money 
for the further endowment of Bucknell University. More than 
$10,000 was raised. John D. Rockfeller of Cleveland, O., has 
subscribed $10,000, provided $90,000 are raised by popular sub- 
scription ; hence the effort. 

The JOURNAL has several times already referred to the brilliant 
young president of Lafayette College,—E. D. Warfield, LL.D. 
On the 17th of September the citizens of Easton welcomed him to 
their town with a magnificent banquet in his honor. Covers were 
laid for 151 guests, and a lavish menu served. In the flow of rea- 
son and wit which followed, the speeches of Dr. Warfield. Dr. 
Traill Green, Prof. W. B. Owen, aod Attorney-General Kirk- 
patrick were particularly fine. The affair was the most succesefal 
of the kind ever seen in Easton. 

Nearly 4,000 children are crowded out of the Philadelphia public 
schools, the popalation of some parts of the city having increased 
more rapidly than the school dations. The board of edu- 
cation is making strenuous efforts to supply roome for all papils. 
The latest Pennsylvania State Normal School, at Slippery Rock, 
—A. E. Maltby, principal,—has opened for its third year with 
largely increased attendance and fiae prospects of success. 

The school board of New Cumberland disputed over the selection 
of a teacher, so no teacher was appointed, and the school remained 
closed. The matter was taken to court, and Jadge Sadler promptly 
dismissed the entire board from office and appointed new men in 
their places. The new board at once elected a teacher, and the 
school was opened. 

The Berks County Teachers’ Institute convened in twenty-ninth 
annual session at Reading, Sept. 21. The instructors were G. B. 
Hancher, W. W. Dietrick, Dr. N. C. Shaeffer, De. Samuel A. 
Baer, E. M. Scheibuer, and Prof. L. I. Handy. 

Hon. H. H. Swartz, late Orphans’ Court Judge of Berks 
County, was formerly county superintendent of Lehigh County, 
being elected to that office in 1857. 

David S. Keck, lately appointed U. S. Saperintendent of Educa- 
tion for Arizona and New Mexico, has gone to his distant home, 
and thinkiog it not good for man to be alone in those far-off re- 
gions, he has taken with him a bride. Mr. Keck has for many 
years been the treasarer of the State Teachers’ Association, and he 
leaves behind him a host of friends whose best wishes follow him 
toward the sunset ; 

In the fourth triennial report of the Steelton schools Supt. L. E. 
McGinness calls attention to the pleasing fact that the number of 
books taken from the school library and read by pupils, has in- 
creased almost 40 per cent. in two years. Mr. McGinness truly 
saye, *‘ the library continues to be one of the most potent auxil- 
jaries in our work.”’ ; 

A year ago the University of Pennsylvania established @ course 
in architecture. It has been very successful and will be mach im- 
proved, and the stadies divided into three distincts parts, —sathetic, 
scientific, avd liberal. ‘i 
Haverford College opened for the year on Sept. 23. President 
Sharpless announced that students who are candidates for honors 
shall be obliged to take from one group at least five hours per 
week io the janior year, and eight hours a week in the senior year. 
Studies shall be in groups as follows: 1. Ancient Languages and 
Literataie; 2 Modern Languages and Literature; 38 Mathemat- 
ios, Physica, and Astronomy; 4. Chemistry and Biology; 5. His- 
tory, Political Economy, and Philosophy. _ 
The striking advancement made by the teachers’ profession is 
nowhere more apparent than in the increase of salaries, and it does 
one good to think that at least a few of the members of our profes- 
sion receive a fair compensation. A year and a half ago, when the 
directors of Allegheny County raised theie superintendent's salary 
to $4 000, the four county saperintendents of the United States 








A ConFERENCE ON MAnvat TRAINING may be had of | Coll 


now a Bigger Fo r, not one of whom existed at that time. In 
other words, there are at least four schoolmen in the United States 
who receive salaries of $10,000 per year each. They are President 
Jordan of the Stanford University. California, President Harper of 
the new Baptist University at Chicago, Dr. James MacA lister, 
president of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and Dr. James C. 
MacKenz'e, principal of the Lawrenceville School, New Jersey. 
Dr. MacKenzie, it will be remembered, was tendered the princi- 
palship of the Philadelphia High School in 1887, at $6,000 per 
year, but declined the offer. Last winter the trustees of Lafayette 
lege, hie alma mater, tendered him the presidency of that insti- 
tation, Dr, MacKenzie was thinking seriously of accepting the 
position when the trustees at Lawrenceville handed him a blank 
and told him to fill it out for any amount that would retain him. 
It is understood that Dr. MacKenzie inserted five Sigures. 

JAmEs J. H. Hamitton, Bedford, Pa, 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Oct. 16-17: Connecticut State Association; New Haven. 
Oct. 22-23: Michigan State Association ; Lansing. 
Oct. 22-24: Jefferson County Institute, Montana; Boulder. 





Ost. 29-31: Rhode Island Institute of Instruction; Providence. 
Nov. 6: N. E. Association of Superintendents; Boston. 

Nov. 5-7: Vermont State Association. 

Nov. 13-14: New Hampshire State Association; Concord. 
December: Teachers’ Aid Fund Bazaar; Philadelphia. 

Feb. 16-18, 92: N. E. A.—Department of Supts. ; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY, 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

Capt. Ed. Porter, the newly elected and recently inangurated 
state superintendent, is a representative school man. Of Virginian‘ 
descent, a gallant soldier for the lost cause, a successfal editor, 
with a wide experience as teacher, school manager, and county su- 
perintendent, he gives promise of an educational administration, 
Not only is Captain Porter an edacator and an acknowledged leader 
of the educational forces, but he has called to his assistance 
none but educational men Rev. J. J. Dickey, principal of Jack- 
son Seminary, Prof. J. S. Gaines, author of Pedogogics and Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, and long a supervising principal of Louisville, 
constitute the state board of education. 
Prof. Charles M. Alberti, a teacher in the A. and M. College 
and Prof. James H. Fuqua, formerly president of Bethel College 
at Russelville, are the members of the state board of examiners. 
Prof. S. M. Goodknight, one of the most energetic educators of 
the state, is chief clerk in the superintendent’s office. 
Mies Aloyme Johnson, formerly of Charleston, W. Va., has been 
elected to a position in the Bellevue High School, to succeed Miss 
Elizabeth B. Amann, resigned. 
Miss Bessie Cammings, a popular teacher of Newport, died re- 
cently after a short illness. 
C. A. Leonard, the popular principal of the Cynthiana schools, 
has scored a success by his lecture on General Lee. 
Carroll County is assuming a front rank in educational matters, 
under the leadership of Superintendent Gullion. The county is 
building new houses, refarnishing old ones, and such an emulation 
has sprung up among the various local trustees that she can soon 
boast some of the best country-schools in the state. 

Supt. S. S. Moore of Cynthiana has established a county teach- 





ers’ library. 

W. D. Pruckard has recently assumed charge of the Butler 
schools. nines 

MICHIGAN. 


Elizabeth W. Gallup of Milford has been elected to a position as 
assistant in the Canton (Illinois) High School. 


MARYLAND. 


The twenty-fifth annual session of the Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association was held in July at Ocean City. The quarter centen- 
nial was made the occasion of an unusually interesting program. 
Prof. M. A. Newell and others reviewed the work of the schools 
for the period, pointing out the great progress made. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President—James 
A. Diffenbaugh, Examiner, Westminster. Vice-Presidents—Chas. 
B. Rogers, Towson, and Corneliug J. Scott, commissioner, Kent 
County. Recording Secretary—A. F. Wilkinson, principal male 
grammar no 7, Baltimore. Corresponding Secretary—Mias Agnes 
Darat, principal female grammar No. 10, Baltimore. LH recutive 
Committee—Wilbur F. Smith, principal public school No. 5, Balti- 
more; C. ™. Raddatz, Baltimore City College, Baltimore; F. B. 
Maddox, Examiner, Charles County; M. B. Stephens, Examiner, 
Caroline County; and Miss Annie E. Johnson, Ellicott City. The 
lecture committee of the Pablic School Teachers’ Association of 
Baltimore will offer to the teachers of the city and their friends 
several courses of lectures during the ensuing school year. The 
courses will be announced later. Classes for instruction in various 
branches will be formed as the demand for them may arise. The 
class in Botany has already taken the initiatory steps in order to be 
able to gather specimens from the fali flowers. 

The Baltimore schools have opened with greatly increased num- 
bers, necessitating the employment of a great many new teachers. 
The City Council has voted an additional $26,000 to the schools, to 
meet what would otherwise have been a deficiency in the pay-roll 
of the teachers. Our high schools are mach crowded, and it is en- 
couraging to the friends of these schools to note each year an in- 
creased number of applicants for admission. The classes in the 
manual training school are fally organized, and this deservedly 
popalar school is now doing excellent work. The school is now 
planning its exhibit for the World’s Fair. Mr. ©. F. Friese, 
instructor in the machine shop, and Mr. Riehard Piez, instractor 
in drawing, have resigned. Mr. Friese goes to the new Chicago 
mannal training school because of increased salary, and Mr, Piez 
to Bay City for the same reason. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Vice-President J. M. Trible, acting president of Bethany College, 
died of typhoid fever on Sept. 25, makiog the second head of that 
institution to die within three years of the same disease. His death 
is a great loas, not only to the college, but to the state. His place 
will be filled for a time by ex- President McClean. 

Wheeling, after a quarter of a century of lethargy, has at last 
awakened to the fact that she needs a high school, and the com- 
mittee appointed reported favorably, but the majority of the mem- 
bers asked another month to consider the matter. 

Morgantown, the seat of the State University, one of the most 
healthy locations in the state, has bad more typhoid fever than is 
profitable or necessary. President Tarner and Professor Emery 
are both down at present. The attendance has increased. 








much of antiquarian and historical interest in connection with the 
Seotch borderland. The m is prefaced with an excellent 
abridgment from Scott's lately published autobiography. and also & 
sketch of his life, abridged from Lockhart and Hutton, A full 
page map forms the frontispiece. Price, boards, 50 cents. 


who receive that salary were hailed as the “ Big Four.’ There is 


The latest Geography Methous will be a feature of the 
Journal this year. 


Henry 3. Walker a leading journalist and the ablest orator in 
the state, died recently, ia a Philadelphia hotel, while temporaruy 


there on business. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 


The fall meeting of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Town and District Superintendents’ Association 
was held at the high school building on Saturday, 
Oct. 19. President Justus Dartt was in the chair, 
and records were read by the secretary, S. A. 
Melcher of No:thbridge. 

The first paper of the morning was read by 
Supt. D. H. Lamberton, whose sabject was ‘ A 
Saperintendent’s Work in Directing the Daily 
Program.’’? Mr. Lamberton considered a daily 
program as necessary to a well-ordered school as a 
time-table to a railroad. After the minimum of 
classes is secured, the program must harmoniz? 
with the necessities of each school. It mast also 
be a fixed feature, not to be changed without 
notice, or at the caprice of the teacher. The suc- 
cess of the method will depend upon the personal- 
ity of the master. 

After the discussion of the first topic, the Asso- 
ciation took a recess for the purpose of visiting 
the recitation rooms and examining the methods 
and resalts in the penmanship and drawing depart- 
ments of the Springfield schools under the instrac- 
tion of Mies Anna E Hill. 

‘* A Superintendent’s Work in Directing the 
Method of Conducting Recitations’’ was the eub- 
ject of a paper by Agent G. T. Fletcher of North- 
ampton. The recitation seemed to him the crucial 
test of the teacher’s power. The superintendent 
should know the nature of the exercise, should be 
able to remedy faults by giving directions, The 
teacher mast secure order and indastry in that 
part of the school not reciting. In the recitation 
the teacher gives the student opportunity and in- 
struction when necessary. Some teachers talk too 
much themselves. His experience was that the 
superintendent may do much good by showing bet- 
ter methods. The superintendent may thus prove 
a helper to both teacher and pupil. 

Supt. E. P. Barker’s subject was ‘' The Super- 
intendent’s Work in Directing the Visits of His 
Teachers to Other Schools.’’ He felt that the 
best school is the one the teacher should visit, io 
order that valuable hints may be gained. The 
superiatendent is the one best adapted to direct 
these vieits, for he knows what each teacher needs, 
and where she may find it. Some system should 
be adopted by the superintendent to avoid unwise 

visits and to secure the best results. A card sys- 
tem is advised which shall admit of inspection and 
ehall constitute a record of visits. The super- 


intendent should recognize the mutual need of 
growth. He should be willing to learn along with 
teachers and pupils. 

Mr. Walton said that the relation of the super- 
intendent to the teacher is like that of the teacher 
to the pupil. The superintendent should know 
each teacher by sight and name, and be acq aainted 
with each. Examinations are usually too restricted. 
The tests are too infrequent, and there is a ten- 
dency to make them too severe. Examinations 
are alzo made too protracted, trying too severely 
the strength of the pupil. The examinations are 
so arranged that they impose too mach labor upon 
teachers and superintendents in the reviewing of 
papers. ‘The tests should be testsof power. This 
can be secured by the ingenuity of the teacher. 
The student ehould not be allowed to know which 
of the testa are to be used for ranking and promo- 
tion purposes. It isthe work of the superintend- 
ent to eecure the pupil from poor teaching and un- 
wise or insufficient examination. Thechild should 
be trained and not pruned, and the saperintendent 
should direct the teacher in the work of examina- 
tions. It is the child's privilege to make mistakes 
in echool, so they may be instracted and pat right. 

Tho closing psper, on ‘‘ The Teaching of Arith- 
metic,’? was by Saperintendent Balliet, who said : 
The firat work to be done by the superintendent is 





to arouse the teacher’s en:husiasm. It is a sort of 
John-the-Baptist’s work. The teacher must be 
made to appreciate the importauce of knowing 
jast how the child’s mind operates in grasping any 
subject. If the teacher tanght botany in such a 
manner that the pupil would know it in English, 
but would be under the necessity of studyiog it all 
over again in the Frecch language, you would say 
the education was confined to the nomenclature, 
and did not grasp the science. So pupils get a 


MAINE, 


Jennie M. Wood of Newcastle has been elected 
principal of the high school at Marlow, N. H. 

F. W. Newell of Durham has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Thetford ( Vt.) Academy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The State Association holds its annual meeting 
at Concord, Friday and Satarday, Nov. 13 and 14. 

W.S. Ward of Ashbarnham, Maszs., is elected 
principal of the high school at Franklin Falls. 

Clarence Gardiner of New London becomes 
principal of the Henniker High School. 

Trustees for Dartmouth College recently elected 
by the alumni: Prof. C. P. Frost of Hanover 
(physician), James B. Richardson, Esq., of Bos- 
toa (lawyer), and Charles W. Spaulding, Esq., 
Chicago (banker). Thirteen hundred of the 
alumni voted in this election. A wise selection 
has been made. 

The number of pupils entering Phillips Exeter 
Academy this year ie mach larger than usual, 

John H, Proctor, Dartmouth, ‘91, has been 
chosen privcipal of Amherst High School. . 

H. O Aiken of Amherst has accepted a position 
as priacipal of the boys’ academy at Pottstown, Pa. 

Miss Eliza C. Luskin, for more than six years a 
teacher in the Robinson Female Seminary at Exe- 
ter, died in Portland, Sept. 7. 








knowledge of the nomenclature of arithmetic, but 
they fail, through poor teaching, to get at the real 
science. Draw the sharp liane between number 
work and figare work, Teachers should appreci- 
ate that our thinking is done in small numberr, 
The superintendent should show the teacher that 
all the child’s thinking processes have to do with 
the small numbers, aod !ater with their combina- 
tione. Ia multiplying thousands together, the 
mind deals only with part by part, each part less 
than one hundred, It you teach well the numbers 
to eighty-one in the first three years, you have 
done enough. The combinations and applications 
can be mastered then with ease, 

After further remarks on the application of 


figures, the Association’s meeting was adjourned. 





Miss Etta Rast of Wolfborough has accepted a 
position as teacher in the Whitneyville (Mass ) 
Grammar School. 

The freshman class in the Nashua High School 
numbers seventy pupils, the largest for several 

ears. 
f Mr. G. I. Hopkins hae resigned as president of 
the State Teachers’ Association. 


VERMONT. 

Reports from all Vermont schools are very ex- 
couraging, and indicate how popular the higher 
education is becoming in these times. All the 
academies are fall, some being puzzled to even 
find accommodations for the applicants. Common 
and high schools have a larger attendance than 
usual. There is evidently an awakening in the 
minds of the young people characterized by a de- 
sire for an edacation a little beyond what the com- 
mon school can give. 

The Springfield graded schools continue under 
the same board of teachers as last year. 

The Bellows Falls schools have began with the 
same board of teschere as last term, with two ex- 
ceptions. The new schoolhouse for a portion of 
the primary department is nearly completed. Miss 





Mary Dascomb has opened a kindergarten (pri- 
care | in the vestry of the Congregational Church, 
and is meeting with much encouragement. 

Brattleboro schools have a new principal thig 
term, and are progressing as well as any in their 
vicinity. : 

Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River has a 
larger attendance than ever before in its history. 
The United States has detailed Lieutenant Getchell 
to be military instructor at that inatitution. 

B. W. Abbey has been elected principal of the 
Hinesburgh High Schcol. 

Middleboro High School opens the year under 
the principalship of Charles J. Ballock, who was 














THERE is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be incura- 
ble. Fer a great many years doctors pronounced 
it a local disease, avd prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced itvincurable. Science has proven 
Catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and therefore 
requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F J. Cheney & Uo, Toledo, 
Obio, is the only constitutional cure on the market, 
It is taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly upon the blond and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for avy case it fails to cure. Send 
for circulars and testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., TOLEDO, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 








—People who have no money of their own in 
which to take interest make it up by taking a great 
deal of interest in other people’s money. — Boston 
Transcript. 

— The biggest combs in the world are the cata- 
combs, and they contain the most teeth,—Niw 
York Journal. 








‘“ - Jot geal baa bt hw 
n old physic retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
of charge to all who wish ft, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or ——y with full directions for pre. 
paring and usin, nt by mail by addressing. with 


stamp, Daming yy paper, o, dae wea Fumes 








CURES WHERE ALL EL 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by drug 











THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM, 


| 
For Pablic School Use. | 
The ** School Sewing Practice Cloth” is used and | 
approved in Industrial Schuols, from Maine to Cali- | 
fornia. The “ Sewing Primer” has become a stand: | 
ard text book. Send for circulars | 
Miss =. J. KERBKWOOD, ' 

125 St. Marks Place. NEW YORK. 


How to Make Money. 


The essential principle in money-making is in 
selling for more than cost. The safest method for 
small capitatiscs is in purchasing desirable suburban 
Real Estatenear a growing city. The city of all cities 
in the United States whose growth is not dependent 
on local (and covsequently uncertain) causes like 
coal, iron, oil, gas, commerce or manufacture, is 
the pational capital, The Districtof Columbia's 
growth reflects the nation’s growth. 

Professioval people who can save five ($5) dollars 
a month may become land owners near Washington 

Illustrated circulars and plat will be forwarded 
free to any address by HENRY N. Copp, Wash 
ington, D. C (formerly Supervising Principal of 
Washington Publie Schools ) 2 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
THE Busy Bee! 


Ry J F. KINSRY. A collection of School Room 


Songs and Vocal Exercises for the 

It contains a CAREFULLY GRADED ELEMENTARY 
D&PARTMFNT, EASY EXERCISES, and Songs for 
Opening and Closing Schoo’, Commencement, New 
Years, Wa hington’s Birthday, ete. 

HIGH SCHOOLS will find Solos, Duets, Quur 
tettes for Mixed. Male and Female Voices. also bright 
GLEFs and CHORUBES, for entertainments and study 
96 pages. Sinvle copy. manilia, 20¢ ; board, 25° 


Per dozen, manilla, by express, $2.00; board, $2 50. 


NO FRRE SAMPLE COPIRFS Order of any rerun 


tuble dealer tn cehool sunplies and books, or of THE 


ECHO MUSIC CoO., Pub’rs, Lafayette, Ind. 


| 


Mr. H. E. Houtt’s NorRMAL CLASSES in Vocal 


Harmony, for Teachers and Singers, wit reopen 
SarurnDay, Ocober 10:h (10 a m.), at 160 Boylston Street, Room 3. Evening 


classes Tourspays at 7 o'clock. 


specialty. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Private lessons and instructing of quartets a 
For further information address Mrs. H. E. Hout, Secretary, at 








the blanks used by first-clasa business houses. 


in envelope, 50 cents; postage, 4 cents. 


dorsements which are required. 


checks, drafts, ete., that have actually passed through the bank and been returned to the makers. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


s e + 7 


BRADLEY'S FAC-SIMILE BUSINESS FORMS 


And Practice Blanks. 


The set of Business Forms is made up in this way :— 
Receipt for Money on Account; Receipt for Money in Full 
of all Demands ; 
Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; Certified Check ; 
Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of De 
posit ; Itemized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegram 
as Sent; Telegram as Received: Stock Certificate; Coupon 
Bond; Business Letter, 

These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of paper, and are equal in every respect to 
They bear all the indorsements which are found on the 


Note Payable at Bank; Indorsed Note ; 


Price 


The Practice Bhanks for use in connection with the fac-simile Business Forms include Receipts, 
Notes, Checks, and Drafts, in packages ; each containing fifty of the same kind, 
the same plates as|the Business Forms, but spaces are left for local names and dates, as well as for the in- 


They are printed from 


Springfield, Mass. 





VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


CLASSIC 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JOHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis 
pronounced. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 

550 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 








STORIES 


Educational Institutions. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four yeara courses 
Prepares for any college. New muric course of three 
A ae ar pon library Boing up. Home 

J Pp a ea ul. é best school for you 

and girl. Addreas the Principal. poe Oe 


NewYork College ‘i: Training of Teachers 
9 University Place, N. Y. 


Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships 
WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 


JHE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING CLASS 


or 
Chauncy Hall School, 
(698 Boylston St., Boston,) 


Under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, will re- 
open October 12 &t 


Chautauqua System of Popular Education. 
JOHN H.VINCENT, CHANCELLOR. WILLIAM R. HARPER, PrinciPAL, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 




















LATIN, 1. Studies guided, instructions 
CREEK, cde a corrected by cor- 
respondence. 

ENCLISH, 2. Faculty composed of profes- 
CERMAN, | pean leading American Col- 
FRENCH, eges. 

| 3. Students take frll College 
MATHEMATICS, courses or special branches. 
PSYCHOLOCY, | 4. Preparatory Department for 
HISTORY, | those unprepared to do College 


work, 


ECONOMICS, |,“ 
| 6. Time to anit tt 
SCIENCES, Etc. | 6. Tuition ees le 


For information regarding courses and methods address 
John H. Daniels, Exec.Sec’y, Drawer 194, Buffalo,N.Y. 


e student. 
Ww 





MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 

A State School of Mining Engineering, located in the 
heart of the Lake Superior mining region, giving practi- 
cal instruction in Drawing. Blue-printing, Mechanics, 
Mechanism, Propertiea of Materials, Graphical Statics, 
Mechanical and Electrical Evgineering, Shop-practire, 
Analytical and Technical Chemistry, Assaying, Ore 
Dressing. Metallurgy, Plane, Railroad and Mine Survey- 
mg. Hydraulics, Mining, Mineralogy, Petrography, Gen- 
eral, Economic, and Field Geology, ete. Has Summer 
Schools in Surveying, Shop Practice. and Field Geology. 
Laboseterses, -——, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 

) -_ For Catalogues appl 
Houghton, Mich. . steadlion -— 





<A CCE ROSNER ARR 


me 
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Are You Married? 

Urm rried: eople f both sexes make money taking 
certificates of membership in the SOUTHERN TIER 
BACHELORS’ ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION (incor. 1886), 
a reliable, established organization, which pays its 
members & handsome cash endowment when they get 
married Has paid ‘tts beneficiaries over $20,000 in 
txelve months. Ontheco operativeassessment) 1 n 
Cheap rates. Bankiog reference given. Circulars, ap- 
plication blanks, ard full information sent free to any 
address. Direct inqut: ies toLock Box1648, Ithaca. N Y 


Is Your Shorthand Depart-_ 
ment a Success? 


By Dr. EDWARD Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD |THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 
870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.26. 


The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting sto 
ry whi 
pleases, and at the same time cultivate a taste for. good literature ; and 4 atve po taht k, | 
6 famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone tothe grandest poetical struccure of all time. 





The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspendence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
enploy a competent teacher of shorthand, 


send for the list of eligibles to 











H gives to primary 

The Kindergarten Magazing ¢:vc> ‘0 Primary 
| helps: ** ‘Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
‘zriswold, Cook Co. Normal; “ Color and Form,” 
Josephine C. Locke; ‘’ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adaptjing kindergarten methods to primary work. 


Liberal terms in quantities, Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, 


Male teachers for Winter Schools to begin in Novem la Scholarship in one of the best fitting schools in 


ber and December, to continue three or four months. , this country; terms low, including board, tuition PUR PuONOGRAPRIC INSTITUTE, 











One yez : ; ia) an bp rN Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, Ww ? Ms , 
pe ae ag 3 a ede v at ™ N. E. Bureau of Education, aching, sto. er TTRAM OBCU Te Mecager Cincinnati, Q, 
dis , wm 5° 8 Bomerset St., Boston Room 5, No, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Esjablished 1853, by BENN PITMAN,] 
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last year assistant in the Pawtucket (R. I.) High | teacher and a teacher of ere for the ane 


School. 
Elva S. Farman of Westfield bas been elected 
assistant in the high school at Rutland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Forty-fifth Convention of the School 
Teachers of Norfolk County will be held in 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, Boston, Friday, October 9. 

Officers of the Convention: — President, 
nether Randolph; Vice President, Santora wv. 
Billings, Sharon; E. J. Whitaker, Wrentham; Louis 
P. Nash, Cohasset. Treasurer, Edgar R. Downs 
South Weymouth Secretary, Miss E. Willgoose, 
Needham. Councillors, Carlos Slafter, Dedham; 
Miss Ellen P. Henry, Randolph; J. H. Burdett, 
Dedham; Miss M. M. Jameson, Quincy; James S. 
Perkins, Canton. The program is as follows: 

*Lapguage in the Primary Schools (illustrated 
with class),”’ Louis P. Nash, Supt, Schools, Cohasset. 

“Tilustrative Lessons in Nature Study,” (a) 
Plants, (6) Minerals, Miss 8. E Brassill, Supervisor 
of Science, Quincy, with class to be made up from 
teachers present. Supt. G. I. Aldrich will introdnee 
this exercise with an informal taik on Nature Study. 

“What shall we Teach as Physiological Temper- 
ance, and Lg A Basy * vin Hyce Park. 

The ratu ” 
Supt 8 T. Dutton, Brookline, ee 

“ Physical Training in Public Schools.” Miss CO. 8. 
Livingstone, Teacher of Physical Training, North- 
amptov. To be followed by an Exercise in Swedish 
Gymnastics. by a class from the Boston Normal 
Scho.l of Gymnastics, 

Mary B. Brooks of Somerville has accepted an 
agsistant’s position in the high school at South- 
bridge. 

Daniel E. Miller, late principal of the Kimball 
Union Academy, has accepted a position as assist- 
ant in the Taunton High School. 

Edward A. Towle of Westfield is elected princi- 
pal of a grammar school at Granby. 

Carrie Dana of Westboro has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of a grammar school at Wellfleet. 

Emma F. Gowdy of Lynn becomes principal of 
a grammar school at North Powell, Vt. 

Mies P. C. Temple of Wellesley has been se- 
lected for an assistant’s position in Cashing Acad- 
emy, Ashburnham. 

Athol.—George S. Stront of the Chicopee High 
School becomes principal of the high school. 
Mies L. M. Hardy of South Boston, Marion S. 
Lang of Sonth Lee, N. H , and Carrie B. Youless 
of Rapert, Vt., have been elected to positions in 
the grammar schools. W. J. Rashmore of Athol 
High School becomes principal of the high school 
at Ware. 

L. M. K. Rowland of Lee has been elected as- 
sistant in a private school at Cobham, Va. 

Wm. D. Davis of the Bridgewater Normal and 
Sarah E. Bennett of Worcester have been elected 
to aseistant positions in the Leicester Academy, 
Leicester. 

W. C. Fickett, now superintendent of schools ia 
Spencer, is one of the best known educational men 
of the state, and admirably equipped for his work. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket loses five teachers from important 
positione: Charles J. Bullock, assistant in the 
high school, takes the principalsbip of the high 
school at Middleboro, Vt. His successor will be 
H. H Hastings of Bethel, Me. Miss Eliza F. 
Weeden, who has long been a teacher in the high 
achool, retires from professional work. Her suc- 
osssor is Carrie E. Strong of Wakefield, Mass , 
who epent the last year as assistant in the Keene 
(N. H.) High School. Capt. George W. Cole is 
compelied by ill health to give up school work, 
after nearly twenty years continuous service in 
Pawtucket. Miss Harriet A. Luddington, princi- 
pal of the training school, goes to the Pacific 
s'ope. The new principal of the training school, 
who is also principal of the new Grove street 
building to which the echool has been transferred, 
is Mrs. Elvene C. Hard, for some years assistant 

rincipal of the Cleveland Trainiog School. 
Sas W. Harrub, principal of Church Hill 
Grammar School, goes to the Weirs Grammar 
Schocl, Taunton. Bart J. Tice of Lockport, N. 
Y., succeeds him. Other new teachers in Paw- 
tacket are: Mrs. Lena B. Shepard, from Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. ; Mrs. Isabelle Coleman, from West- 
field, Mass.; Misa Alice Bentley, from Walpole, 
Mass.; and Miss Elizabeth Finlay, from Newport. 

The high echool has an entering class of seventy 
pupils, the largest in its history. Of the last grad 
uating claes of twenty-seven, twenty-three are to 
take further study in higher institutions. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Superintendent Crosby of Waterbary having re- 
ported overcrowding in seven school buildings 
under his charge, the local board of education bas 
been obliged in several cases to secure temporary 
accommodations for pupils. 

Miss Frances Lounsbary, for four years teacher 
in the Illinois Industrial School, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of sewing in the schools of Water- 
bury. Among the teachers employed in that city 
daring the new school year are Misses Raby M. Al- 
len, Ellen J. Whiton, E. D. Olark, Jennie M. Dad- 
ley, Mary K. McElligott, Mary C. Walsh, Mary D. 
‘Tennant, Marie A. Herriger, Mary Callam, P. A. 
Giddings, Elizabeth Keenan, and Mary C. Cough- 
lin. 
Miss Susan Sheridan isa teacher in the high 
school at New Haven, where Miss Marv N. 
Blatchley is doing excellent work in the Grand 
Avenue School. . 

The directors of Lee Normal Academy have ee- 
cured P, P. Beal as principal for the fall term. 

Rockville is to have a $50,000 high school build- 
ing. The town has also voted to hire a music 








FOR HEADACHE 
USE HORSFORDS’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. I. R. SANFORD, Sheffield, Mass., says: 
‘* Most excellent in derangements of the nervous 
system, sueh as headache and sleeplessness. 


lic schools, the expense not to exceed $1,100. 
Miss Olive Tucker of Southington will teach in 
Cromwell Academy during the coming year. 
Miss Galvia of Cornwall has been appointed 
— = ng = district, Manchester. 
ies Nellie Ma h ocess 
Pleat eg oney has a eu ful school at 
r. E. C. Willard, former principal of Wes 
terly (R. I.) High School, i i 
sohools in FS far. ool, is superintendent of 
re es Minnie Roche is teaching at North Stoning- 
Miss Minnie Hogan assists Miss Carrie Critten- 
den in the Torrington High School. 
Miss Maggie Welch is teaching in Vernon. 





enn oe 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


President James MacAlister of the Drexel Insti- 
tute has returned from his Earopean trip. The 
following remarks on edacation abroad are given 
by him in the Philadelphia Ledger of September 4 : 

“ There is a deep and widespread interest at pres- 
ent in England in technical and industrial edues- 
tion, bat outside of a few leading institutes in the 
great industrial centers very little has been done in 
the establishment of schools of this character. Two 
years ago, what was known as the Technical Eda- 
cation act was passed by Parliament. This law was 


intended to provide scientific and industrial educa- 
tion, upon a large scale, for the masses of the peo- 
ple, but so far very little hae been done in putting 
its provisions into operation. It is expected that 
the new County Counci! will take up the measure. 
There is now a very atrong demand for education 
of this kind, and the leading publicists and educa- 
tional authorities are of one mind as to its neces- 
sity and advantages. 

re was in London during the discussion of the 
Free Education act which the Tory Government 
succeeded in carrying through. ‘This is one of the 
most important educational steps ever taken in 
Eogland. It supplements the great law of 1873, 
and will ultimately lead to the establishment of 
universal, free, and elementary education through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland. A striking thing 
was the support given to this measure by the 
Liberal party. From time immemorial the Tories 
have strenacusly opposed every movement tend- 
ing to provide elementary education in Kogland, 
but they bruught in this measure as a means 
of strengthening the party in the approaching 
General Election. The Liberals, however, gave 
their hearty support to the bill, and the only obstrac- 
tion they made to its passage arose from amend- 
ments offered for the purpose of improving and 
perfecting the bill. 

“The American school system entered very 
largely into the debates in Parliament, and it 
was very interesting to hear its meri‘s discussed 
pro and con by the speakers. Professor Bryce, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, and Sir George Trevelyan 
showed an extensive and accurate knowledge of 
American schools and their operation. 

‘In Franca the Republican government is mak- 
ing great strides in the improvement of education 
in all departments. The new building for the 
Sorbonne is the finest in Europe, and the greatest 
living artista have been employed to decorate the 
walls of the great hall and principal corridors. It 
is organizing and improving the old colleges and 
lycéee, and is doing much to promote the higher 
education of womev. Nogovernment is so accurate 
in all that pertains to the elementary education of 
the people. It is no exaggeration to say that, dur- 
iog its 20 years’ existence, the Republic has done 
more to improve and advance education than was 
ever done in a like period of time in the entire 
history of France. 

‘*No part of its work is more interesting than 
the recent developments in industrial education. 
In Paris schools devoted to almost every form of 
industrial education have been called into existence. 
Among these the School of Bookmaking, to trans 
late ite title freely, is one of the most interesting. 
Its purpose is the training of young men in all that 
pertains to the making of a book,—the science and 
art involved, the casting of type, tpyesettivg, press 
work, illustrating, and binding. Connected with 
the echool is a bibliographical library and museum. 
It seems to me to be one of the best conceived and 
most completely organized technical schools in the 
world. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I bought a machine for p'ating with gold, silver or 
nickel, and it works to perfection. No sooner did 
people hear of it than I had more spoons, knives, 
forks and jewelry than 1 could plate in a month. 
The first week I cleared $31 30, the first month 
$167 85, and I think by July first I will have $1,000 
cash, and give my farm considerable attention, too 
My daughter made $27.40 in four days. Any person 
can get one of these machines by sending $% to Lake 
Electric Co . Zanesville, Ohio, or can «btaia circulars 
by addressing them. You can learn to use the 
machine in one heur. As this is my first lucky 
streak, I give my a others may be 

nefited as much as I have been 
7 Yours truly, M. 0. MOREHEAD. 


IF SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Who are now actively engaged in teaching 
will send their address to the Mills Pencil 
Sharpener Co., Cincinnati, O., they will 
receive by return mail a communication 
that will be of extreme benefit to them. 














$90 SONGS fora cont stamp. Bons & Yours, Gssts, & 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, | 


BARNES POPULAR U. §. HISTORY. 

By author of *: Barnes’s Brief History.” Royal «vo. 
Fully illustrated. Includes Harrison administration. 
Prices:—Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, $5.00; Half calf, $6.00; 
Full mor., $8.00 
EVANS MENORWY TRAINING. 

A complete aud practical system for developing 
and confirming the memory. Price. &1 25. 
MONROE ON CONVERSATION. 

The art and science of conversation. Price. $1.00. 
NATIONAL TEACH ER’S LIBRARY. 

Send for complete circular and price list ot thirty 
be ae = ly pon ee 

or sale by booksellers, or sent stpaid, on 
receipt of price, by — 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
eow 751 Broadway, New York City. 


| WEEKLY FEAST 


FOR 


| Enthusiastic Teachers. 


Don’t put off trying early in the year GROW'S 
GAMES on “ Cities,” ‘ Countries and Islands” 
* Mountains and Lakes,” “ Rivers,” “Civil War,” 
and “ Animals.” By so doing you doing you will 
arouse lasting interest in these subjects and bring 
comfort and delight to both teacher and pupli. 
They are endorsed by the best educators. Price, 
50 cts.; $2.40 for entire set. Published by 


Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
4t St. Paul, Minn., or Winona, Minn. 











Messrs. A. B. TURNER & BRO., 89 State St., Boston, 


The CENTRAL NATIONAL 


BANK, Boston, 


Messrs. R. J. DEAN & CO., 302 Greenwich St., New York. 


WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


24,000 Eight Per Cent. Cumulative Pref’d Shares of $25, ety «i 


16,000 Common Shares of $25 each, 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Cold Bonds, Rl Oe ie Me 


$600,000 
400,000 
500,000 


ISSUED BY THE 


CONSOLIDATED 
Fibre Board and Leatheroid Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Maine. 


The Shares will be Issued as Full 


Paid and Non-Assessable. 


Stockholders will not be Subject to Personal Liability. 





This Company will acquire the business 
and assets as going concerns of the Mousam 
Manufacturing Co. and Leatheroid Manufac- 
turing Co,, at Kennebunk and Poland, Me., 
and Boston, Mass; the Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co., at Boston; the Harwood Manufac- 
turing Co., at Leominster and Boston; and 
the firm of Clegg & Fisher, at Lawrence and 
Boston. It will have PRACTICAL CON- 
TROL of the Leather Board business in its 
numerous branches, and ENTIRE CON. 
TROL of the patented Leatheroid now exten- 
sively used for insulating material and for the 
manufacture of trunks and sample boxes, 
mill and factory cans and boxes, shoe count- 
ers, and other articles requiring light weight 
strength, and elasticity. 

The books of each of the above-named concerns 
have been examined by Messrs, Hart Bros., Tib 
bets & Co., chartered accountants, London and 
New York, whose report shows : 


SALES FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS. 


Year endivg June 30, 1888, . . . « $499,843.61 
Year ending June 30, 1889, . . . « 528,288.22 
Year ending June 30,1890, . . » + 74il,172.91 


NET PROFITS for the PAST THREE YEARS. 


Year ending June 30, 1888, . . » $128,055.05 
Year ending June 30, 1889, . « « . 124,701.47 
Year ending June 30, 1890, . . . + 139,861.07 


The last year includes the sales and profits of 
the Towne Manvfacturing Co. No deduction has 
been made for depreciation, as the property is in 
the best condition. The saving from joint oper- 
ation will greatly exceed the usual d+preciation 
allowance and the expenses of management. 

The combined assets of the several concerns 
as of June 30, 1890, show real estate, machinery 
and tools, $468,032.34 3 cash, bills and 
accounts receivable, merchandise and sundries, 
$983.991.563 and the proceeds of 8100, 
000 of the securities now offered will be added 
as additional working capital. 

The combined profits from June 30, 18go, to 
the taking over of the properties are estimated at 
$150,000. paingrent 

The bonds will be payable in gold; principal in 
30 years, in’erest semi-annually at 5 per cent. but 
redeemable at the option of the Company afier 5 
years, on three months’ notice, at 5 per cent. 
premium. a 

The preferred shares will be entitled to divi 
dends in April and Oetober at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum before any dividend can be paid 
on the common stock, and will share pro rata 
with the common stock after the payment of 
dividends upon the latter at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum. 


Taking the earnings for the year ending June 30, 
1890, as a fair basis for calculation, the divisible 
profits amount to oe .6 -« 980,861.07 
Five per cent. Interest on 


$500,000 bonds, . . $25,000 
Eight per cent. dividerds on 
preferred stock, ° ° 48,000 
_——— 73,000.00 
Leaving a balance of ° ‘ e 866,861.07 


available for dividends on the common stock or 
over 16 per ceut. 

Subscriptions will be payable: 

10 per cent. on application. 


30 per cent. on allotment. 
60 per cent in 10 days after allotment. 





The right is reserved to reject any and all 
applications, or to allot to any applicant a propor- 
tion of his subscription. If no allotment is made, 
the application money will be returned. Tem- 
porary receipts will be given and exchanged for 
certificates. 

The vendors and their friends have agreed to 
take and subscribe for over Ome Million 
Dollars of the securities, and the satisfactory 
management of the new company is assured by 
the retention of the former managers of the 
several concerns, who have agreed to serve as 


DIRECTORS: 
EMERY ANDREWS, President Treasurer 


of the Leatheroid Manufacturing Co, and Pres- 
ident of the Mousam Manufacturing Co.). 


HON. CHARLES H. ALUEN, Vice- 
President (President of the Central National 
and Home Savings Banks, Boston). 


HON. HOMER ROGERS (Director of 
the Market National Bank of Brighton, and of 
the Mousam and Leatheroid Cos.). 


HON. J. A. HARWOOD (President of 


the Harwood Manufacturing Co.). 
STEPHEN MOORE. Treasurer (Treas- 


nrer of the Mousam and President of the 
Leatheroid Manufacturing Co.). 


JAMES C FISHER (Clegg & Fisher, 


Lawrence, Mass.). 


W. C. COGSWELL, (Counsellor at-Law). 


TRUSTEE FOR BONDHOLDERS: 
State Street 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 
53 State Street, Boston. 








Prospectuses and Forms for Application 
may be obtained from and Applications made to 
either of the Banks or Bankers named, with 





check to their order for the 10 per cent. deposit. 


Subscriptions will also be received by 


Bay State National Bank, Lawrence, Mass. 
Leominster National Bank, Leominster, Mass. 


Ocean National Bank, Kennebunk, Me, 
Shoe & Leather National Bank, Auburn, Me. 





3 Somerset St., 
Boston. 





Register with the Wew England Bureau of Education, 











VoL XXxXI V No, 14. 
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a - : — | pre ae by Edwa: ds, and a story entitled ‘* Was It an Ex. 
rsally i all classes of le, Joseph AGAZINES. 2” Miss Matt Crim. Th 
3 igepadl Ky sive Gillott & Son, 91 John St, New York City, have a 9: scptry of the number is fursshed by ‘ia W 


prepared a Process Card, showing overy step in| — The Century for October has for its leading a Lilla Cabot Perry, Richard E. Burton, 


Some of the older teachers can remember the i = 
quill pen in universal use in teaching penmanship | Freee, ot nae Tow price af 12 cents,|*#ticle Mr. Kennan’s concluding paper of te ¢xe late. Helen Theyes Ta tapbell, Charles GD, 
in the schools. It was the custom for the teacher | postpaid. This sard p Soles every step taken. First | series entitled ‘‘My Last Days in Siberia, Ro zene Nelly Marshall Me Afee, Joba Kendrick 
which he narrates his journey by way of Tobo! Bones, G eorge Horton, D. Sladen, and Richard 


to take the feather from the guvose and shape it| the sheet steel cat wide enough to allow a double le b 
with a few strokes of the ‘‘ pen-knife,”” for each | row of pens to be cut out of it, end toend. The/and Tiamen to St. Petersburg. An oN y | Watson Gilder, who contributes a poem under the 
sheets or ribbons of steel are then rolled cold| Hiram S. Maxim, the inventor, ov ‘‘Ae avi- title “ Pro Patria,” in memory of a faithful chap. 


pupil. This was a daily burden, and the results : ; am | 1 4 th cho al 
were not infrequently far from satisfactory. With|under enormous pressure, to give the uniform gation,” considers particularly the qu add lain. There is also a poem on Lowell, printed 
the advent of the steel pen came relief from this density and thinness. The strips are then cut into | the power required for aviation. He also sa as a postscript. There are editorials on ‘A Ch eap- 
irksome work of the ancient pedagogue. To|the shape of the pen. Then follow the processes | forecast of the possible future uses of the ne Sonar t,? ‘ Presidential Voting Meth. 
Joseph Gillott, who was the founder of the steel pen | of side slitting, piercing, marking, annealing, rais-| mode of locomotion, — The pever a the Go "| ods,’? “The Key to Municipal Reform,” and a 
trade, belongs the credit of devising machinery | ing into oval shapes, hardening, tempering, clean-| Hanting Series is entitled ‘‘ Tarrying in Nicar- toihate te Mr. Lowell as post and eltisen. 1, 
by which from the iron ire, the tempered metal, | ing, straight and cross grinding, center slitting, ,” and is a record of the Californian trip in % Open Letters,” there is a discussion of the 
he produced the steel pen, which with its crisp-| coloring, and varnishing. Having passed through| 1849. The text is illustrated, largely by drawings ‘Laurels of the American Tar in 1812,” by 
ness, elasticity, and durability, inaugurated a/| seventeen stages the pens are finished and go to| by Gilbert Gaul, made in Nicaragua. Lieutenant by H. Y. Powell, an Englishman, and £ inte S 
marked advance in the intellectual and material | the boxing and recording rooms. From this it will) Henry R. Lemley answers the question Who Mecla * eee OS aaa ena ose re aa + 
interests of the world. be seen that like the child, pens pass from the| Was El Dorado ?”’ and corrects a popular misap- t pong irons icsthocatling velamie, by war of 
It is quite uncertain when the first steel pen was | formative stages of existence to the operative and | prehension as to the meaning of the word, Colonel | , =A centaies exiiicionse af the etiease s The Cen. 
made. There were crude attempts to produce | perfected estate. E. V. Sumner gives a graphic account of the 7 Prin’ Lal a sees! Maas Gliahess, 55 
something from metal that could be called a writ-| 1a penmanship good work cannot be done with | Indian Massacre of 1879 under the title of Be- a N » York . The Cen Pit, ecaesae ’ 
ing instrument about one hundred and fifty years | poor pens. = many yng | poor pens and | sei by ee 5M 0 By wees Water ms! ‘ F 
no reliable record is to be found of the| paper positively prevent pupils from jacquiring @| is Mrs. Joseph Pennell’s description o te 
di 4 Prior to the invention of Gillott the|good hand writing. Those that have for fifty) Tournament” at Martigues, in the south of} ~ The Forum for ate ~~ ot gore 
metal pens were of the barrel type,—a cylinder of | years used Gillott’s pens bear testimony to their! France. The illustrations are by Mr. Pennell. articles. The one that w attract specia atten- 
steel, one of whose sides was prolonged into the|excellence. Oat of the large experience of these Mr, Stillman writes briefly of Lorenz» di Credi|tion is ‘‘One Remedy for Municipal Misgovern- 
shape of a pen, and to make the “slit,” it was aoe og naps po come Be eteieeee and mie pd - @ hy poe and 80} ent,” by Pres. Chas. W. Eliot, Harvard College, 
posed i fastened together. | ‘‘303’’ extra fine pen widely » the ’ | engra y Mr. Cole of a work by each accom- / . e 
Cree acento eet eieptation of ‘machinery |achool pen, and the *'427” National school pen. | panies the text. ‘There is also a critical essay by| Others of equal interest and importance are ‘A 
rendered possible the production in immense quan-| Teachers should secure the standard pens in order | Edmund Gosse on Radyard Kipling. A portrait) Plan for a Permanent Bank System,”’ by M. D. 
tities of the modern ‘' slit”? steel pen. He still | to secure the best results in teaching penmanship. | of Mr. Kipling is the frontispiece of the number.| Harter; ‘‘ English Royalty: Its Cost and its 
produces at his works the typical old barrel pens, By addressing Henry Hoe, Esq., sole agent in| J, G, Nicholay writes of ‘‘ Lincoln’s Personal Ap-| Uses,’’ by Henry Labouchere; * Increase of 
America for the sale of Joseph Gilloti’s Pens, at 91 | pearance,’ and General H. V. Boynton discusses} Crime by Reformatory Prisons,’ by W. P. An- 
drews; ‘‘The Bennett Law in Wisconsin,” by 


of which the giant “ Black Swan Quill,’’ No. 808, 
joeularly called the Bed-Post erat the “Crow | John Street, New York City. All interested in | *“* The Relation of the Press and Pablic Men.”’ _ In Th t * 
Quill’’ No 659, are examples. securing these pens will receive a complete price fiction, there are three short stories in addition to| Senator William F. Vilas, explaining the effort to 
The process of manufactare is exceedingly inter- | list of more than 100 varieties, suited to every | the conclusion of Dr. Edward Eggleston’s novel, | have state supervision of private schools; the 
esting, and to enable teachers to impart valuable | possible demand, of the pupil in the school, the| ‘The Faith Doctor,”’—namely, *‘An Escapade | teaching of German, and the question of religious 
information by means of industrial object lessons | artist, the business man and, to the expert ac-| in Cordova,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, ‘‘ The Story|control. ‘‘ The School Controversy in [llinois,’’ 
countant. of a Story,’’ by Brander Matthews, with drawings| by E. M. Winston, an argameni for State con- 


Ervs Crean Balen 






































Some Recent Publications. 




















Title. Author. Publisher. Price. : 
Schliemann’s Excavations . . - - Schuchhardt Macmillan & Co, New York $4 00 
A Sydney Side Saxon - . - ° Bolderwood “6 “ “ 1 00 
Life’s Handicap - - - - - . Kipling “ “ “ 1 00 
A Maiden’s Choice - - . - ~ Heimburg Worthington & Co, New York 75 
The Right Rood | - - 6 ai - . - sreants Thomas Whittaker, New York : » 
Buried Cities and Bible Countries - - t. Claire sg . - 
Morrina - - > - - : : Besant Cassell Pub. Co, New York 1 50 7” H E PO Ss | T I VE Cc UR E. 
Within Sound of the Weir - : ° ° Hake . = 75 ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 
House Keeping a Fine Art . - - - Huntington Wolcott & West, Syracuse 35 
Life and Letter of J. H. Neesima . - Hardy Houghton, Mifflin & Uo, Boston 2 00 
Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter - . - - Needel D. Appleton & Co, New York 50 
The Cecilian Series of Study and Song - ~ Tufts Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 
Old Rough the Miser - . - - - Wesselhoeft Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25 
The Electrical Boy - - - . - Trowbridge ” ” - 1 50 
Jolly Good Times - - . - . . Smith “ig ” = 1 25 
Recalled to Lite - - - . - Allen Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 00 
An Introduction to Ethics - - - - Murray De Wolfe, Fisk & Co, Boston 9 
Led in Unknown Paths - . - . Raffensperger T. Y. Crowell & Co, N Y aa 
Poetry, with reference to Aristotle’s Poetics - Newman Ginn & Co, Boston ™ 
Eleanor and I - - - - - - Bamford Cong. & 8. 8. Pub. Co, Boston 1 50 
a v.. ree of Niccolo Machiavelli - - } Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y¥ 10 00 A k g tat é t ll f h 
Storical Nssays - - - - - . ams ” cr “ 2 00 ’ 
Sui’. 4 fem . ‘idle 2 00 sk your Stationer to sell you some of the 
The Pilots of Pomona - - . - - Leighton - « si 1 50 














PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. ACJ] # 


ALEXANDER JouHNsToN’s “‘ The United A SYLLOGISM. 
States : Its History and Constitution,’’ published Teacher (to the class).—“ What is a syllogiam?”’ 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, for $1.00, Pup il,— The logical form of every argument, 
consisting of three propositions, namely, a major 


is clear as crystal in its statements, concise without | and mi : ” 
being dry, reliable and readable. P io 
een P.—‘‘ Pare blood is the secret of beauty. j A mR L FE I S 


J. K. HAMMETT, 352 Washington street, (new! A yer’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood; therefore, 
store) issues a remarkably helpful illustrated cata-| Ayer’s Sarparilla makes the secret of beauty.’’ 
logue of School Apparatus and School Farniture. T.—“* Correct, both logically and medically.”’ FOR 


It tells the teacher just how and where to find) _ 7, man who prefere to be right rather than 
everything ehe will need for her school work, and | be president has usually been heartily accommo- “4 
the price of everything. There are 45 pages de-| dated by the people.—Galveston News. IVI O N EY | 

a 


voted to kindergarten material; 27 pages of pri-| — Jokes imported from England are always far- 
mary aids and common school appliances. If a| fetched.—Galveston News. 

teacher wants any conceivable school aid that she 
does not know just where to go for, sheshoulisend} | Ave been a sufferer from catarrh for years 
to J. L. Hammett for this catalogue. It will be| Having tried a number of remedies advertised as 
sent to anyone who writes for it. ‘sure cures ’’ without obtaining any relief, I had 


resolved never to take any other patent medicines 
THERE is nothing more cheering to the pro-| when a friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


gressive educator than the interest that is being| Balm. I did so with great reluctance, but can now 
developed in manual training in connection with a pov ye Sp PEED ES S 
American education. The devices and appliances! an invaluable Balm.—Joseph Stewart, 624 Geen a rh 1 E TA Jl Q W E. R Y A NV D P A P E, R C 0. 
that are now within reach of the student are| Avenue, Brooklyn. 
+p render yh i — in| Considesing thet the casth fe thece-leusthe 

is connection we take pleasure in calling ial +6 tee Ie a: . 
attention to the hand and foot power saniine of ea yl he wid» y= Age iin og Duane St. New York. 
W. F. and John Barnes Co. of Rockford, IIl., —— 


— ny tereey oiled Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SooTrHIne Syrup” has 
manufacturers and dealers in mechanics’ tools and hote 1 over Fifty Years by mothers for their J U ST P UB LI S H E dD, 


supplies, as advertised in the JOURNAL on page children while Teething, with perfect success. It 


226. This company are furnishing a great many . A e 

of their hand and foot power machines for use in panes wey Se ae — we 

the best educational institutions in all parts of the} pegt remedy for mg whether ‘ahha » bn 0 Pp 
. +] 

> yee h apr 4 — and oe not! teething or other causes, and is for sale ~y Drug- 

only to schools of technology, but to the high, nor- gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask INCLUDING 


mal school and colleges. In fact every public ‘ ’ : ei 
school ae in _ - ne having hodastitel o» = hapa th — s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five GEOGRA PHICAL N 
manual training departments needs these usefu E 
a a recom suiplied ate pice that! | Tewas Bacon who mid,“ Ret writing makes WS OF THE YEAR, 
P - - the man.’’ Exactly so, and Esterbrook has the For 18SO1--°92, 

By GC. C. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 
































postr Sy ocntes’ aa Lf . oS a exact kind of pen to suit every hand. 
and John Barnes Co., Rockford, IIl. — 











Every page has been carefully revised, and ten pages of new matter have been 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York Ci ' ar 
oa W here added, making it one of the most complete and valuable editions of this popular 


save Baggage Express and Car © Hire, and stop 
atthe GRanp Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen- book ever published. 





Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and s 
Mt ny tee am Fa ad eh do people buy — Amer Cloth, by mail, postpaid. Price, 50 cents. 
Modern nay A ep Pana Pate ican flags! G. W. With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. Price, 60 cents 
railroads to all depots. You Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, Address ' ‘ 

















orm ile better for less money at the Grand Union Boston, Mass. 
——————<_ ————! NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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trol and for the compulsory teaching of the En- 
glish language. ‘‘Real Meaning of the Free 
Coinage Agitation,” by Edward Atkinson, an 
explanation of coinage; why no law can change 
the real value of a metal; why the free-coinage 


agitation is kept up. ‘‘ Agricultural Depression | Co 
, by President David S. Jor-| Sa 


and Waste of Time, 
dan, answers the question are farmers lazy ? 
‘The Needs of Our Army and Navy,” by Col. 
Theodore A. Dodge, shows our carelessness of 
military preparation as proof that we are the least 
warlike of nations; our present meager army; 
what we should make of it; the navy and coast 
defences are other topics. ‘'A Naval Mili- 
tia and Reserve,’’ by Lieut.-Com. Jacob W. 
Miller, treats of how we might turn our love of 
aquatic sports to patriotic use; a naval militia; 
need also of a national naval reserve; a plan of 
organization. ‘‘ English Royulty,’”’ by Henry 
Labouchere, tells what the monarchy costs the 
English taxpayers, and how they regard it; its 
perpetuation dependent on good behavior; ridicule 
of the House of Lords. ‘* The Increase of Gamb- 
ling and its Forms,’”’ by W. B. Cartis, managing 
editor of The Spirit of the Times, gives a plain 
statement of the prevalence of gambling in the 
United States; its increase; the sums wagered on 
racing and other forms of gambling. Price, $5 a 
year; single numbers, 50 cents. New York: The 
Forum Pablishing Company. 


— The New England Magazine for October be- 
gins to publish extracts from Ben Butler’s auto- 
biography. The chapter selected is called ‘‘ Ben 
Butler’s Boyhood,” and is especially interesting 
for its recollections of his youth and for its glimpse 
of the formative influences of his early manhood. 
The death of James Russell Lowell is appropri- 
ately noticed by Edward Everett Hale, whose arti- 
cle is full of appreciation and feeling. Edwin D. 
Mead writes of Lowell’s old magazine The Pioneer. 
It isa delightful paper, and is embellished with 
reproductions of several of the outline drawings 
and engravings which appeared in the three num- 
bers of The Pioneer that saw the light. A fine 
portrait of Lowell in his study, taken a little 
while before his death, is the frontispiece of the 
number. Dr. Mayo has an article on ‘‘ The 
Woman’s Movement in the South.”” Henry S. 
Nourse contributes an interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Public Libraries of Massachusetts,’’ containing 
many fine pictures. There are two poems in the 
nomber,—‘* When Thou Art Far From Me,”’ by 
Philip Bourke Marston, the blind English poet, 
and “ The Undercurrent,’’ by C. H. Crandall. 
Ethel Parton writes about Newburyport. Mre 
A. M. Mosher has a paper on ‘' Mont Saint 
Miche),’’ which is tinely illustrated by Louis A. 
Holman, H. D. Murphy, and others. ‘In a Cor- 
ner at Dodsley’s,’’ is by Walter Blackburn Harte. 
Charles Howard Shinn, the brilliant Californian 
writer, contributes a story ‘‘ Jan Jansen’s Sheep- 
herder,’”’ which is excellent. Frances Courtenay 
Baylor has a story called ‘‘ The Ionocent,”’ detail- 
ing the experiences of a bogus English lord and 
his dupes. It is finely illustrated by J. H. Hat- 
field. Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents. Boston: 
86 Federal Street. 


— Chaperone Magazine, September number, 
1891, Vol. IV., No. I. Unique, beantifal, attrac- 


tive, and ‘‘ brimful’’ of interesting methods, both 
prose and poetry, and especially adapted to the 
home and all who dwell there,—father, mother, 
and children. Among its illustrated articles are 
“Francesco Lamporte’’; “A Celestial Messenger,”’ 
by Dr. G. Hinrichs; ‘‘The Home Life of the 
Cherokees,’’ by Elizabeth Beverly; ‘‘At San 
Diego Bay.’’ by Madge Morris: “ Madame Ro- 
land: Her Trial and Execution’’; ‘* Novelties io 
Descriptive Farniture and Fabrics’’; “ Dainty 
Work of Dainty Women”’; “ Picture Bob and 
His Wonderfal Cab’; ‘‘ Dress and Fashion.’’ 
$3.00 per annum. Address Chaperone, St. Louis 
or Chicago. 

— Fat men and women will be specially inter- 
ested in this week’s issue of Frank Leslie's Week'y. 


Dr. A. D. Rockwell, a famous New York physi- 
cian, contributes the leading editorial on “ How to 
Get Thin.’’ The pictures include the famous 
Brooklyn Jockey Club, the fire-room of an ocean 
steamer, character sketches of the New York 
Democratic State Convention, views in Mankato, 
Minn., a, magnificent full-page of the Yosemite 
Falls, an interesting foreign page, a page of ama- 
teur photographs, and many other beautiful pre- 
sentations. Price, 10 cents. 


—The Pansy (D. Lothrop Co., Boston), the 
week-day and Sunday magazine, is one of the best 


publications for children. It is bright, sparkling, 
and interesting. The stories are by our best 
writers, and the pictures, short articles, and 
sketches portray and describe the cleverest ideas of 
the best minds. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly, for October; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagpalls 

St. Nicholas, for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Forum, for October; terms, $500 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Pansy, for October; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Our Little Ones, for October; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: The Russell P«.b Co. 

The Eclectic. for October; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Educational Review, for October ; terms, $3 00 
a year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

he Chaperone, for September; terms, $3.00 a 

year. St. Louis: 217 Commercial Building. 

Outing, for October; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Ave. 

The Century, for October; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, for October; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 





2 
Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Ww gency for the Publications o Henry Holt & Co., 
= 3 Jenkins, E. Steiger & -» M. D. Berlitz & 

®. apd } er Pa Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books { 
the Foreign and Ancient Lap es at | i 
cet, Gatalogtes oy ampli ee enor, 

} OF 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








NEw FRENCH BOOKS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
MONCLE ET MON CURE. by JEAN DE LA 
wey ot comet. 60 cts. 
ext book which has been greatly needed. 

THE FRENCH VERB. By Prof. SOuRLE DE VERE. 
12mo, cloth. $1.25. A thoroughly practical work based 
wl & new, clear, apd easy method for the study 
of the Frepch Verb. Specimen pages free. 

Any French or WwW. RB. JENKINS, 

English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 

published. 851 & 853 6TH Ay., NewYORK. 


An Invaluable Help for Students of French. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern French Nov- 








and oupargated for the use of schools and for choice 
home reading. Comedies can easily be played by ama- 
teurs. Some SY ym arranged for young ladies’schools, 
" Series of 12 numbers,. $2.00 ;7per No., 25 cts. 
For examinativn half price, with privilege of returning 
by paying postage. Send also for free sample copy of Le 
Francais, French Monthly Magazine. 

’ BERLITZ & CO., Pub’s, Madison Square, N. ¥. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broadway, 
Anderson's Misisries and Mist! Readers.” 
nderson’s es is?] Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmeti Alge ° 
Keetel’s French Course. eines aes 

ome gy ne | Lescons. 

ee e a°s Lessens i ° 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and 1 a eee 
er. Physielegy and Hygiene. 

- D. WILLIAMS, Agt. > 
151 ‘Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 6 Somerset Bt. Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 








els, Comedies, etc , which have been carefully selected | Mi 


(4 










‘*I have never seen a book that I prize more highly.’ — 
pb ge Ainge TaN gg wth Pp ghly FRANK JARVIS, Principal of Piblic 


‘* Sound in philosophy, aud practical in the highest degree.”’ — Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 
‘© Werth many times its price.’? — Freemason’s Journal. 


SERN NS ACENTS WANTED. 


The Mastery of Memorizing. 


Read the best thought on Memory Training. It will pay you. Prospectus free. iy 
JAMES P. DOWNS, Publisher, R 30, 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


; h > “ 
eachers § tgencies. 
dated testimonials are sometimes interesting to those who fiud in advertisements of other Age 

A FEW only such as the folowing: ‘* Miss is here and as good as could be expected. N.B ‘“ We Rm 
for testimoniais, but eometimes extract them from letters, always giving name and date.” (1) I have written to 

«8 —— . We hope she may reach us this week. Miss is doing good work. Thanks forall you have done 
for us.”—Rev. SAMUEL WHALEY, Pres, Board of Education, Riverhead, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1891, (2) “We have Mise-— 
with us, I think she will prove herself fully up to your estimate of her. I think we must have another teacher 
to aesist in the junior department. *** / believe every teacher J have taken on your recommendation has done well. 
Supt. W.H TRUESDALE, Geneva, N. Y., Sept DATED you receive this you will have had atelegram from me 
19, 1891.”" (3) ** Misa—— is on hand, and before fora primary teacher. Tuanking you for your kind- 
ness,” etc —Supt. J. G, CRa BBE, Ashland, Ky, Sept. 15, 1891.” (4) ‘* School starts off finely. Your man —~-- is 
a good one.”—Principal 8. C. KimM, [ves Seminary, N. Y , Sept. 15, 1891. (5) “1 think Miss will prove a val- 
uable teacher, and I thank you for your very careful attention to my application,” —President J. F. STEWABT, IRs, 
Harwood Seminary, Ga., Sept. 12, 1891. (6) '' Mias is doing very nicely in her work here. 1 think she wili 
give perfect satisfaction,”—Piincipal W. G. CARMER, Dolgeville, N. ¥., Sept. 14,1891.” These half-dozen extracts 


from a single week’s correspondence will show that a good man ople have found this 
Agency useful. When you want a teacher it will be worth while to try ee. TESTIMONIALS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-12 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. "Positions filled, 2300. 





























Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





AN ED e Prof. of Assaying and Metallurgy; salary, $1500. Prof. of Geology, $1500 Two 
e Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500, Prof of Greek and Latin, $9°0. Teacher of 
Science in City High School, $1200. Three Directors of Music. $800. $1000. $1500. Prof of Euglish 
and History, $1500. Prof. of Physics and Chemistry (Episcopalian), $650. Three Lady High School Assist« 
ants, $500 to $750. Five Grade Teachers, $360 to $550. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
THE SCHUOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


9 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 








RAPHIC COPY BOOKS, 
RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 


A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14TH Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 





7 aw ‘ 9 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND 70 ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


1 Tremont Place,'6 Clinton Place,|10f Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,|12014 po.Saring Gt.,|60 Wosbingsen Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Il, Chattanooga,Tenn.! LosAngeles, Cal Portland, Ore. 








A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s andthe British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of with its papagreese of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education, 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


* AMERICAN WOODS,” 
A book on Woods, containing mctual 
and authentic specimens. Send 
for circnlars, mentioning this journal. 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 
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Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in ob‘aining situations, Registration free. 


W A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 

OOD TEACHERS OOD PLACES 
rok GOOD PLACES, rok GOOD TEACHERS. 

E. FL roster,| Hastern Teachers’ Agency, °° Bsns St 


Manager. 











Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerset st. noston. was. 


Still More Good Words From Patrons, 
From Fron. JoHN EATON, President of Marietta College, and for 16 years United States Com- 
missioner of Education: — From my knowledge of Dr. Htkam Orcutt, [ shouid not expect any man 
in the country to exceed him in selecting the right teacher for the rigaot place. 
“I felt inclined to bea little cautious when I[ first; “I have a good school and a nice boarding place, 
as I had some experience with one or two | and altogether am well satisfied with my surround. 





wrote you 5 
agen a, but you have treated me handsomely, and | ings and salary ($700). I thank you for your faithfu) 
I have confidence in your meth: ds of doing business. | ¢ffurts in my behalf.’’*Miss A. R , Minneapolis,Minn, 


Select and send me another Grammar teacher.”—W.| “ 7 have secured the Principalship of Parish 
T. SARGENT, Henneker, N. H. Academy. for whieb you recommended me. yh 1888 
ss au is as prompt in its responses as the | you placed me as Principal at Waterfor . 
Boston Wace Wepartment We thank you for your|shall always keep registered with you. I think 
courteous aid so promptly extended.”—Supt. O. B, | your Bureau the best in the States.”’—H. L. B., 
BRUCE, Lynn, Mass. Parish, N. Y. mint ; z 
7 ™ ded me your circular yesterday. We| ‘I feel greatly indebted to you for your energetic 
have: made a careful investigation o the methods of | efforts in my behalf. You have placed me three 
several Bureaus, and of their rank among educators, | times in good positions. I shall take pleasure in 
and have decided that yours is the best.”—J. A. M., | recommending your Bureau to my friends.”—A. W, 

Bloomington, Ind. T., No. Chelmsford, Mass. 


Apply for forms and circulars to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E.R. RUGGLES. 

NORMAL SCROOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 
For rE, and a ey apply 4 the 
school, New corner of Exeter eet, Boston. 
: ury, OF. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
M mas For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


particulars, address 
“- E. H. Rvssgwy, Principal. 
TE NORMAL SCHOOL 
S* PLYMOULH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
Cc. C. Rounps, Principal. 


‘TATE NOBMAL SUHOOL, 
~ aaa ”" - * FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
if address 
Hor olroular® ‘Mise Bur aN HyDx, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL S0HOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
Ss For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TK NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Sor Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaAGAaR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


dress 
Wer Catalogues “ G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 



































—<—<———— 


INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 Gage. 





I eturns. No purge. No Salve 
PILES sn ealtary. Remedy mailed free. Address 
J. H. REEVES, Box 3290, NewYork City, N.Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENLY. | Teqchers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. &. OF RELIABLE 
Established 18565. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors and 
h Street, N. W. usicians, 0! th sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
oe —_—_—_—_——— | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 


Teachers Wanted. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 


NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N —e AV RAM SOXRIBES,. 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN Teachers Wanted, 
‘ “ cancies kinds i early every section 0 
Teachers’ Agency For vacancies of all kinds in pearly y 


the United a. bts flav | learn about the won- 
derful success of our well trie 
trod colleges, schools, and families superior “ade >I , . PLAN 

Pr sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov-| of cheba eoneaies, bid tian pouttlat, through 

ernesses for every department of {nstruetion; recom | \jeqi ageuts and members. Circulars and applica 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address tion blank free. Agents wanted 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
AAT OO en ew Tok 147 THRoor ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The New American Teachers’ Agency American School Bureau. 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall Equipped to serve school officers promptly 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and and efficiently, ap hh ge FS 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. the pene THOUT FE! cives @ ym Ler 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop-| most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for information | senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 


(with stamp) to C. B. RUGGLES & CO., P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 























Room C, Palace Hotel Bidg,, Cincinnati, O.| Late R. EB. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8St., New York, 
: a AL  ARAENC tablished i 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. —. 


Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, 
44 Fast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR 








IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 
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PoruLAaR BOOKS 
‘By Ropert C. METCALF, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


For WORD AND LANGUAGE STUDY 


METCALF’S SPELLING AND LANCUACE BOOK 
By Ropert C, METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 20 cents. 


A work prepared to meet the increasing demand for a speller written in harmony with 
the present methods of teaching. “Every-day words ia every-day English ” has been the 
motto of the author, his belief being that unusual and unfamiliar words can best be referred 
to in the dictionaries, where they are more fully treated than would be possible in the limits 
of a text-book on spelling. Those who have abandoned the use of the speller, and are now 
desirous of returning to its use, will find that this book will accomplish results not hitherto 


attainable. 








METCALF & BRIGHT’S LANCUACE EXERCISES: 

By Rosert C. Metcacr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 

Supt. of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pages. Illustrated. 42 cents. 

This is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of /anguage exercises. 
“The use of language is controlled very largely by habit.” Habit comes from careful 
training, long practice, constant use, strict watch-care, repeated suggestion, exercises ip 
thinking, and in the expression of thought. This is, therefore, a book of such exercises as 
will induce correct habits and lead to good usage. Much care has been taken in the ar- 
rangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish 
repeated practice in every variety of exercise. 


Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


The list of the AMerIcAN Book Company includes also popular books for Word Study 
by Harvey, Harrington, McGuffey, Swinton, Johonnot, and Watson. And for Language 
Study by Conklin, Long, Lyte, Maxwell, Swinton, Harvey, Holbrook, etc. These books 
are fully described in Section 9 (English Language) of the Company’s Descriptive List, 
which also describes Language books for teachers, texts on Analysis and Parsing, Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric, Composition Blanks, English Literature, Logic and Dictionaries. 
Section 9 will be sent free to all who apply. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATIOg 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO See first page 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


6 WMancock Avenue, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PURLISHED. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART.|CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND 
By Josephine L, Abbott, Providence, R. I. $1 50 SONC, Book IY. A bigh school Song Bouk, 
by Jobn'W. Lutis. Intro. price, 84 cents. 
OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. AGeo |wanoBOOK OF SLOYD. A book on Fdu 
raphical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. Cationa! Carpentry, for grammar schools. $1 50. 
otro. price, 60 cents. | CH” SEND #£OR PRICE LIST. 























“Tt Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” | The Best Book ever Printed for Teaching Begin- 
PankTs [. AND II. 
and better. It recognizes the truth of the educa- 
words, classified with respect to their meaning, it}; Each part contains 96 pages, substantially bund in 
write the words in different combinations, 
’ 

containing as they do, a great amount of useful and | COLLIER § GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY, 
the exercise, not of the memory alone, but also of the | of the entire period from the beginning of history to 
introductivn and exchange furnished on application. Cloth, 402 pp.; by mail, postpaid $1 00. 

A series of productions, complete in small compass ,which have been accep‘ed as classics of their kind, 
ispiece in photogravure. Price per vol., in box, 75 cis. Each series of six vols,, in attractive form, $4.50. 
No. 2.—LEGEND OF SLEEP) HOLLOW. Ky 8. T. COLERIDGE 

FIRST SERIES—NOo. 1. The Gold Bug ‘By Kdgar, SKCONDSERIKS —No. 1. The Nibelungen Lied By 
tured Man_ By Oliver Goldsmith. -4. TheCulprit Fay. Anthovy Froude. —4. Sonnets from the Portuguese 
By Matthew Arnold. Wear. By Wiiliam Alien Butler, 
the series of * Literary Gems’ Just issued.’’—Hosion Times. 

Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, and all Dealers. 

Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 
The method of instruction is that of 
of Drawing throughout the country. 
rculars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 


° ners to Read. 
MERRILL'S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK.) rue BECINNER’S READER. 
A Complete Graded Speller, but something more 
tional maxim, ** We leara by doing’? White it con- Princi ah Ps, pio 4 rhe am Dae 
tains an unusually large list of carefully selected | WRC SYOME DY Bercy srenueny 4100s 
provides aiso in great Lumber and variety carefully | board covers, and will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 
prepared dictation exercises requiring the pupils to | 20 cents, 
To get the best results the pupil must be interested, 
and itis believed that the character of these exercise, 
enterta'ning information, will insure this interest. Lp EpITED BY O. RK. WILuis, Ph.D. 
every jesson will be found something which compels| Pregents in a series of pictures a connected view 
reasvuing faculty. the year 1890. An admirable reader for grammar 
176 pages, illustrated, 24 cents. Special rates for | and high school use. 
AI A] 
CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
7 a 7 
LYITEHRARY GEMS. 
and which are entitled to the must attractive form that can be given to them Each “Gem” is presented iu 
& separate volume, tastefully printed in 32mo, and attractively bound tu full morocco, gilt top, with a front- 
Just Published. -- Third Series. 
No. 1.—LYRICS8. Ry RonertT BROWNING. No. 4.~RHYME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
Ky WASHINGTON IKVING No 5.—SPEECHES ON AMERICA. By JonN Brion 
No. 8.—PRe-RaPHAELITISM. _By JoHN RUSKIN. | No. 6 EDUCATION OF ¢ HILDREN. By MoNTAIoNE 
Allen roe. — 2. Rab and His Friends and Marjorie! Thomas OCarlyie.—2. The Kin the Gol 
Fleming By John Brown, M D.—3. The Goou Na | By Johu Ruskin.—3. The s slaen a len eee 
By Joseph Rodman Drake —5. ur Rest Society Ky | By Elizabeth B Brownio 5 T 13 ' 
George William Curtis. —4. Sweetness and Light.| dal By Richard Brinsley Gheriaan ne. Wethine te 
“ The New York publishing house of G. P. Putnam’s 8 hb t 
artistic and daiuty eaitions of the best in literature. z Thilo high reputation will 0s tease ant, teen te 
“ Daintily printed on a luxurious roughened p: » bound el tly i > ‘a* 
Gems’ are admirable to keep nad to make preseute of."—Phila. Foe. Be we ge menoeee ae Pumaare iatenasy 
RANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLA 
SSES. 
The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 
thoroughly practical normal training in 
Form Studv and Drawing. 
Home Study and Correspondence. 
These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successfal teachers 
Dr. J. G. Fitcn of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Education in 
ag hme sy a special section to a description of the work of these classes. 
dressin , 
addressing PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 Park Street. Boston. 
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“The best hustorical monthly ever published in this 
country.”—BOs10N HOM JOUBNaL. 5 
* This excellent publication 1s a public benefactor owe 
ae educator, erertmg, as it does, an importa insures 
cultivating a taste for his‘oric knowleage.”’"—F BE&MA 
REPUSITOKY, Providence, &. I 

« Every mon and woman, every boy and girl, will profit by 
reading tt regularly.”—ST. JOBEPH HsRBALD, MO. 





THE 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


FOR OCTOBER. 
FRONTISPIECE: 
PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Facsimile of a beautiful French engraving. 
OLUMBUS PORTRAITS, MRs. 
4 att oF os This pacer deals wictn well- 
authenticated facts in relation to several of the mons 
important portraits of Columbus, avd is accompanie 
by facsimiles of the oldest aud rares¢ engraved prints 
of the portrait of the great world discoverer. 
HE NORTHWESTERN 
THE SEDant. oF. 3 GANONG. Gives four ilius- 
trative maps, and explains the misuoderstandings that 
bave arisen from there baving been two rivers in 
Canada of the same name, 
~ TAN AND CHICAGO EXHIBI- 
PF ON. FusDERio DiopDaTi THOMPSON. Describes 
the development of Chicago, her destruction by fre 
aud magical uprising from her ashes, dwells upon her 
ability to conduct the first really interuational expo. 
sition ever held, and p.esents interesting eketches of 
the personality of the Sultan, his goud deeds aud 
liberal- ninded course for the iinp-ovement of Turkey 
and expected visit to America and the World’s Fair. 


CAROT’S LANDFALL. By Rev. M. F. HOWLEY, 

.D., PA. An avic aud echol rly discussion of the 
site, which, in the judgment af the learned author is 
on the coast of Newfoundiaud. An elaborately drawn 
map of the probable landfall is given, 


OTHER ARTICLES ARE: 

Philadelphia in 1778, through Foreign Eyes 

Hon. Hugh McCulloch on Daniel Webster, 

Napoleon Bonaparte and Peace with America. 
Good Things from Dr. Johnson. 

Maternal Ancestry of James Russell Lowell 
Lymah C. Draper, of Wisconsin. 

Miner Topics. Notes. Queries. Replies. 
Book Notices. 


“ Whoever reads thie Magazine monthly goes forth a 
fuller, richer and wiser man than he was, and more so than 
much of what is popular could makehin. The magazine ts 
a blessing to those who aspire to cuiture,”’"—PRINCETON 
PRESS, New Jersey. 


Terms, $5.00 a year, 50 cents a number. 


Published at 743 Broadway, New York. 


HEIMBURG’S NOVELS. 


(WORTHINGTON’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY.) 


A Maiden’s Choice. Gertrude’s Marriage, 
Misjadged. Two Daughters of One Race. 
The Major’s Daughter. A Si ter’s Love. 

Lurie’s Mistake, Christmas Storl-s. 
Magdalen’s Fortunes. Thos Pastor’s Daughter. 


In illuminated paper covers, 75 cents each. 








For sale by all booksellers. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B'way, New York, 


The Standard, 


A Weekly Review cf Public Affairs, 








Published every Wednesday 
AT 


No. 42 University Place, 


NEW YORK. 


The Leading Free Trade Paper. 








TERMS: 
One year, . . $3.00 Four months, . $1.00 
Eight months, . 2.00 Singlecopies, . 10c. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One cent per agate line per thousand 
of actual circulation. Conditioned 
advertisements at reasonable rates. 


a 


THE STANDARD circulates in every part if the 
United States, and reaches as thoughtful a body 
of readersas can be found in the world. As its 
advertising rates are based on an active, bona fide 
paying circulation, it is one of the very best and 
cheapest mediums for advertisers who desire to 
reach a widespread and intelligent body of 
readers. 


Address all communications to 


THE STANDARD. 
42 University Place, 


MUSIC 


Song Classics. Vols. | and | 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs 
of acknowlecgea reputation. ’ 


Piano Classics. Vols. | and II 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 4; 
and 31 pieces respectively. 


Young People’s Classics, Vols. | and || 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Classic Tenor Songs 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 


19 superior duets for plano by Hofmann, Godard 
Brahms, and other leadiug compusers. ; 


Any Volume in Paper, $1; Board., $1.25; 
Cleth Gilt, $23 postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO, 
867 Broadway, .. . New York, 











there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 

The Story of a Musical Life, A» 
Automiogtaphy. by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, §1.2<. 


Gospe ym ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book 7 Senne, McGranahan and Stebbins. 3 
by mail. Musical Analysis. A system de 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and crit: 
cising music, By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Tmereagn Banjoist. A standard 
method for this favorite_instrument. By F. W 
Wessenberg, $1.00. Popular College 
Songs. ‘The best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore of 
Harvard College. so cents. 

Florens, the Pilgrim, A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults, By David Gow and 
Geo. F. Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau, 
A Cantata for Adults, By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. socents. 

Any of the above sent postpald on receipt 
of price. 

THE MUSICAL VISITOR contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 
untaries for Choirs and Organists. Price i5cts.; $1.50 a year 
Special terms to Clubs of five or more, 

~PUBLISHED BY—— 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 

74 W. 4th St., 18 E. 1 6th St., 
CINCINNATI, 0. NEW YORK 


Tire Great Educational Works 


y Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M, 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. 81.50 
This work presents the *' New Education”’ in ifs 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticabie fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work describes in a simple and concise form 

the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac 

ulties It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 

sp cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. 82.00 
Every school and library should have a copy of It, 
pode og teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 








Spectal pri-3s for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Buoksellerr, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


_ OMAN? 
History of Greece. 


From the Eurliest Times to the Death of 
Alexander the Great 

By C W.C. OMAN. M.A, F.8 A., Fellowof Al! Soul’s 

College, aud Lecturer at New College, Oxford 


With Maps and Plans. Crown &vo. 532 pages. $1.50 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.. 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


OF NHE 
Ling System. 
By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
Series I. Price, 15 cts. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, BostoD- 


a 














CHOOL OFFICERS 
CAN SECURE THE 
“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 


THROUGH THE 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 








Naw Yorx. 


3 SommRsET. ST., BosTO™- 














